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“PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR” ; FIAT LUX! 


FURNISHING WAREHOUSE, s*s”oxrstr sxe nou 


Country PRINTING OFFICES. 


COUNTRY, DROM-CYLINDER, JOB, & HAND PRESSES. | 


FOR THE SALE OF 


GEO. MATHER’S SONS, & H. D. WADE’S 


Black & Colored Inks. 


CHAS. E. JOHNSON’S 


Book, Job & News Inks, 


Ee Ten per cent. Discount, for Cash,on Inks. 4} 


DEGENER & WEILER’S “LIBERTY” JOB PRESSES. | 
GEO. P. GORDON’S JOB PRESSES. 


GEORGE MEIER & CO.’S 


BRONZES, FLORENCE LEAF, BROCADE, 


AND 


LINING BRONZE, 
At Very Low Prices. 





The above cut represents a useful little article, invented by a West- 
| ern printer, G. Veeder, Esq., of the Rock County Recorder, Janesville, 
| Wis., and manufactured by the undersigned. Mr. Veeder has been 
pias tc dienes | using it for some time in his office, and finds it invaluable. 


NEW WOOD TYPE | ‘The arm is made so that it will fit tight on the top rim of the upper 
) | case, and the circle which holds the lamp is fitted in this arm in such a 
Cabinets, Cases, Stands, manner as to enable the lamp to be placed over the lower case or either 
, . | side of the upper case. . 
Brass and Wood Galleys, Fig. 2. 
Leads and Metal Furniture, 
Brass Rule, Lead Cutters, 
Furniture, Quoins, Sticks, 


Lye Brushes, Mallets, &c. |. . 
et aie Lamp Holder (Fig. 2.) without Lamp, $1.00. 


R S MENAMIN | A discount of ten per cent. if taken by the half dozen 
. . 5 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 
AGENT FOR R 
C. POTTER, Jr., & CO.’S JOB AND “COUNTRY” PRESSES. - S. MENAMIN, 
R. HOE & CO.’S PRESSES AND MACHINERY. 517 and 519 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 
COTTRELL & BABCOCK’S JOB AND “COUNTRY” PRESSES. 
| DEGENER & WEILER’S “ LIBERTY” JOB PRESSES. 

GEO. P. GORDON’S JOB PRESSES. STEREOTYPE LETTER, NEARLY NEW, 
A. & B. NEWBURY’S PRINTING MACHINERY. p 
G. H. SANBORN & CO’S BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. Having purchased all the type of a Stereotype Foundry that was 
W. O. HICKOK’S STANDING PRESSES AND MACHINERY. started in this city only.one year,ago, and is therefore nearly new, I 
| offer it for sale, either in single fonts or by the lot. The fonts are all 

NEW AND SECOND-HAND | complete, and will not be divided : 
109 lbs. GREAT PRIMER, No. 3, with italic. 
Power and Hand Presses, Type, etc.,| 22. pica. no. 10, : 
BOUGHT, SOLD, AND EXCHANGED. 


. 4 110 “* PICA Old Style, No. 2, ve 
2 Parties desiring to sell or purchase SECOND-HAND PRINT- 


The above fonts are all from the Johnson Type Foundry. 
| ING MATERIAL will find it to their advantage to address ALSO as: g 


R.S. MENAMIN, 381 lbs. MINION, suitable for a newepaper. 
No. 517 and 519 Minor Street, R. S. MENAMIN, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 517 and 519 Minor 8t., Philadelphia, 
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SECOND-HAND PRESSES, &c., FOR SALE. 
One two-roller Adams Press, 3014x438, and one two-roller Adams Press, 26x40; both with cone pulleys; have just been 
thoroughly overhauled, and are in excellent order. 
One Taylor Country Press, 31x46, as good as new ; price $1,200. 
One No. 6 Hoe Smith Press, platen 26x40 ; in good condition. 
One Hoe Washington Hand Press, platen 224¢x28, in perfect order. 
One Rust Washington Hand Press, platen 22x32. 
One Quarto-medium Gordon Press, 9x12%¢ inside chase; in good working order. 
One Quarto-medium Ruggles Press, 914x14 inside chase. 
One Ruggles Card and Billhead Press, 714x11 inside chase; in good order. 
One Ruggles Card Press, 34¢x5 inches inside chase. 
One 32-inch Riehl Paper Cutter, in perfect order. 
Standing Presses, different makes and sizes. 
Imposing Stones, with frame and drawers, complete. 
One large anti-friction Fly Wheel, for hand power. 
One Paper Cutter, fitted for steam; made by Bishop & Co. An excellent machine. 


BOOXKBINDERS’ SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. 


One Mallory Paper-cutter, fitted for steam or hand; cuts 27 inches Cheap. 
One Railroad Ticket Numbering Machine, in perfect order, $400. 

One Ruling Machine, made by Hickok. Cheap. 

Standing Presses, from $50 upward 

300 pounds Press Boards, 18x221¢ inches. 
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TAKEN IN EXCHANGE FOR CYLINDER PRESSES, AND ALL KINDS OF PRINTING MATERIAL. 
FOR SALB. 
350 pounds AGATE MUSIC TYPE. The following is a specimen of the type. It will be sold cheap. 
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No Printing Office, no Editorial Room, and no Library can be complete without it. 


—— - +ecoe-r 


AMERICAN 


ENCYCLOPADIA OF PRINTING, 


EDITED BY 


J. LUTHER RINGWALT, 


Comprising (with plates) 550 Imperial Octavo Pages, giving more than 


Sixteen Hundred Definitions, Descriptions and Articles 


RELATING TO THE 


HISTORY, IMPLEMENTS, PROCESSES, PRODUCTS AND AUXILIARY ARTS OF PRINTING, 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED BY MORE THAN TWO HUNDRED 


, : | | 
Chromo-Lithegraphs, Lithographs, Weed Engravings, Emitations 
of Water-Marks, Embessed and Ruled Pages, etc. 
THE VARIED INFORMATION CONTAINED IN THIS VOLUME GIVES IT GREAT VALUE AND UTILITY AS 
A BOOK OF REFERENCE IN PRINTING OFFICES; AN ASSISTANT TO APPRENTICES, JOURNEYMEN, AND 
AMATEUR PRINTERS; A WORK OF DEEP INTEREST TO AUTHORS, NEWSPAPER 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKBINDERS, PAPER MAKERS, AND ALL WHO 
ARE ENGAGED IN ANY OF THE AUXILIARY ARTS; 


AND RENDERS IT 
&@ VERY USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE ADDITION TO LIBRARIES. 


The Illustrations represent every class of objects connected with the art that is capable of pictorial representation. 


The letter-press treats of every practical and literary subject that relates directly or indirectly to printing. 


FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE-FOUNDEBS. 


PRICE, $10.00, 
aan atl & RBINGWALT, 


PUBLISHERS, 
517 AND 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS AND ADVERTISERS. | 

The PRINTERS’ CrRCULAR will be issued Monthly, at $1.00 per annum, 
invariably in advance, or ten cents per number. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 





R. 8. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor Street, Phila 





({ Written for the Printers’ Circular. } 


DEFOE, THE POLITICAL EDITOR. 





BY JESSIE E. RINGWALT. 





When Lady Queen Anne sat in the sun, 
As fair as a lily and brown as a bun, 


aman sat three times in the pillory for perpetrating a too 
successful joke upon the sombre British public; and while 
expiating the criminal blunder still further, by fine and 
imprisonment, endeavored to win bread for his wife and 
children by issuing from a cell in Newgate the first political 
newspaper—and this man was to be known to the future as 
the author of “‘ Robinson Crusoe.” 

Born at the very time that restored the frivolous and 
faulty Charles to the throne of England, Defoe, during his 
childhood and youth, had been taught to view the frailties 
of the Stuarts through the eyes of his dissenting kindred, 
and from a butcher’s stall in St. Giles beheld, with disgust 
and horror, the antics performed at St. James’s. His initia- 
tion was completed by actively engaging in the rebellion of 
Monmouth; and he escaped from the bloody tribunal of 
Jeffreys, assured and steadfast for the performance of the 
public duty, which he had already assumed as the chief 
labor of his life. 

It was twenty years too early for journalism. The hearts 
of the people were only to be reached by the preacher and 
the pamphleteer; and Defoe, although educated for the 
pulpit, chose the other for his vocation, and instantly 
plunged into politics. His duty and his avocation lay 
clearly before him ; and he assumed, with unflinching deter- 
mination, the work which exposed him through life to 
every vicissitude of fortune, and accepted the thankless 


“FREE AND UNSHACKLF 0’ 


NOVEMBER, 187]. 





office of moderator to an immoderate generation. 


$1.00 per Aunum. 
NO. 9. 


For a quarter of a century Defoe continued to pour from 
his pen a ceaseless tide of essays upon every topic of cur- 
rent interest, treating the questions of social science, politics, 
and religion in the manner of the modern editorial. 

The dull news-letter was slowly unfolding itself mean- 
while into the journal, which, as yet, dared only to offer a 
mere recapitulation of cautiously gleaned news, when the 
genius of Defoe seized upon it as the true method of com- 
munication with the public, and daringly changed the life- 
less news-letter into the living news-paper, by intruding 
into it free criticism of current events. Where he dared to 
venture, the wise and the witty soon followed; and the 
reign of Queen Anne was glorified as the originator of the 
journal, and made illustrious by the writings of Steele, of 
Bolingbroke, and of Swift, with all the brilliant band who, 
steadily battling the tyranny of government, securely 
planted the seed which was to blossom into that true tree 
of liberty—an unshackled press. 

Defve’s connection with journalism was no erratic effort 
of genius, no single experiment to be brought to perfection 
by the labors of other men; but he labored steadily at the 
completion of the work he had designed. A long and inti- 
mate connection with journalism taught him all its necessi- 
ties; and, as if to complete his claim to every honor of the 
realm of newspaper life, he, when nearly sixty years of age, 
started and established a successful literary daily news- 
paper, and contributed to its charms by a serial story 
written expressly for its columns by the editor and pro- 
prietor, entitled, “‘ The Life and Strange Surprising Ad- 
ventures of Robinson Crusoe, of York, Mariner, who Lived 
Eight and Twenty Years all Alone in an Uninhabited 
Island on the Coast of America, near the Mouth of the 
Great River Oroonoque; Having been Cast on Shore by 
Shipwreck, wherein all the Men Perished but Himself. 
With an Account how He was at Last as Strangely De- 
livered by Pirates. Written by Himself.” 

Of the two hundred pamphlets written by Defoe, one of 


‘the most amusing to his modern brothers of the press, is 


that entitled ‘‘ The Apparition of Mrs. Veal.” This docu- 
ment is certainly one of the most egregious as well as one 
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of the most successful book notices, and exhibits equal 
humor and invention. 

A London bookseller; who had prepared a large edition 
of a translation of a work calléd ‘‘ The Book of Consolation 
against the Fears of Death,” found it unsalable, and applied 
to Defoe (then just out of Newgate for ‘** The Shortest 
Way with Dissenters’’) for some scheme to aid in disposing 
of the edition. Defoe immediately proposed to sell the 
book on death by a ghost story, and prepared “A True 
Relation of the Apparition of one Mrs. Veal, the next Day 
after Her Death, to one Mrs. Bargrave, at Canterbury, the 
8th of September, 1705.” 


Mrs. Veal, fully attested by a “ very intelligent person, a | 
Justice of the Peace, at Maidstone, in Kent,” proves herself 


to be a very respectable individual, both as a woman and a 
She visits her friend at noonday, and in such ap 
unquestionable shape that Mrs. Bargrave has no suspicjons 
of the facts of the case. Among many matters sufficiently 
treated, Mrs. Veal urges Mrs Bargrave to read “ Drelin- 
court on Death,” but with perfect circumspection also 


ghost. 


praises other religious works, and listens with interest to a | 


copy of verses on friendship, written by a Mr. Norris. 


With admirable propriety the ghost graciously devotes | 


considerable time to accepting her friend’s laudation of her 
robe, and then confidentially discloses the fact that it has 
been scoured! She finally departs after an hour and a half 
of pleasant converse, accurately but accidentally measured 


by the clock, and leaves no unpleasant consequences to | 


Mrs. Bargrave except a cold in the head, which must cer- 


tainly be regarded as only a slight and natural penalty for | 


conversing with a ghost for an hour and a half, even at 
noontide. 

“Drelincourt on Death” is only mentioned once, and 
twice slightly alluded to in the whole course of the docu- 
ment. The veracious account, of course, confesses that 
certain persons have doubted the ghost; but that upon the 
mention of the scoured dress, a certain Mrs. Watson cried 
out, “ You have seen her, indeed, for none knew but Mrs. 


Veal and myself that the gown was scoured.” Such a 


proof settles the question beyond cavil; and the testimony | 


of a gentleman, 
annuity, is only 


who also recognizes a secret about an 
added, with a touching fidelity to fact. 
The cleaned dress carries conviction to the community, and 
Mrs. Veal becomes an established ghost. 

Never was a story better told—not a word too little, not 
a syllable too much. 


by the right kind of means. The puff lies concealed like a 


The right kind of a ghost is proved | 


fly in amber, or rather like a drop of flavor in a delicate | 
confection ; and contemporaneous evidence is entirely super- | 


fluous to convince the reader that the whole edition of 
“‘Drelincourt on Death” was sold immediately. 

Although the Revolution of 1688 was apparently both 
promptly and thoroughly accomplished, the society of 
England continued so badly reconstructed, that William of 
Orange was often subjected to the most outrageous per- 
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sonal insults. The spirit of some of the publications of the 
day may be inferred fr»m the following title of a pamphlet: 
“The Deformity of St. Cured: A Sermon Preached at St. 
Michael's, Crooked Lane, before the Prince of Orange, by 
the Rev. J. Crookshanks. Sold by Mathew Denton, at the 
Crooked Billet, near Cripplegate. Text: Every crooked 
path shall be made straight.” Publications of a scurrilous 
character were widely distributed; and Defoe, prompted 
evidently by genuine indignation, answered one, entitled 
““The Foreigner,” by a poem called ‘‘The True-born Eng- 
lishman.” The severity and justice of the satire was fully 
attested by its immense popularity. Four years afterwards 
Defoe stated that he had himself published four editions, 
and that he knew that there had been nine others; and it 
was calculated that eighty thousand, in a cheaper form, 
had been sold in the streets. This poem won for its author 
the life-long friendship of William; and his kindness was 
well deserved, for the folly of the Tories, in regretting the 
Stuarts, was exhibited with pungent wit. 
plea for a true-born English ruler was held up to ridicule 
by describing the conglomerate race of England, and the 
history of its aggregation was pictured with most piquant 


The senseless 


sarcasm : 
A true-born Englishman’s a contradiction, 
In speech an irony, in fact a fiction. 
A metaphor intended to express 
A man akin to ali the universe. 

The violence exhibited by the opposing parties, in the 
time of Defoe, was curiously illustrated by the incidents 
attending the publication of his pamphlet styled “ The 
Shortest Way with the Dissenters.” Asan earnest opponent 
of the encroachments of the Established Church, Defoe 
conceived the idea of advocating the cause of his party by 
carrying the arguments of their opponents to their legiti- 
mate conclusion. Assuming the position of a Tory, he 
expressed his sorrow that King James had failed to make 
an end of the trouble at once, by sending the Dissenters to 
die of the fever in the West Indies. With his rare talent 
of saying just enough, Defoe explained, with a more than 
Tory force of logic, that all subsequent evils had risen from 
this mistaken leniency, and that the shortest way to uni- 
formity and peace would be simply to hang all the preachers 
and banish all the listeners. With perfect sobriety he took 
up the subject, point by point, with all the dignity of firstly, 
secondly, and thirdly, and so cleverly painted the secret 
sentiments of his opponents? that they fell into the trap; 
and the pamphlet was widely accepted as the only truly 
pious and patriotic “‘way with dissenters.” , In the lan- 
guage of Defoe himself: “‘ The wisest churchmen in the 
nation were deceived by the book. Those whose temper 
fell in with the times hugged and embraced it, applauded 
the proposal, filled their mouths with its arguments ;” and 
an eminent churchman in the country wrote to his friend 
in London, who had sent him the book, “I join with the 
author in all he says, and next to the Holy Bible and the 
Sacred Comments, I take it for the most valuable piece I 
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have; I pray God to put it into Her Majesty's heart to put 
what is there proposed in execution.” 
The admiration expressed by the Tories could only be ex- 


celled by their rage on the discovery of the hoax. Defuve, 


amazed at the consequences, hastened to publish an ex- | 
planation, “that the poor people now in trouble on this | 
He complained | 


account shall be pardoned or excused.” 
that it “‘ was hard” that in all the town neither Churchman 
nor Dissenter had discovered the very plain jest; and point- 
ing out that Sacheverell and his adherents advocated the 
same doctrines, ‘“‘ humbly hoped that the author shall find 
no harder treatment for plain English without design, than 


those gentlemen for their plain design, in duller and darker | 


English. For when the very thing they drive at is put into 
plain terms, the whole nation starts at the notion, and con- 
demns the author to be hung for his impudence.” 

Such a very limited apology could not soften the aroused 
wrath of the Tories. 
ering his retreat; and he was described as “a middle-sized, 
spare man, about forty years old, of a brown complexion, 
and dark, grey hair, though he wears a wig, having a hook 


Fifty pounds were offered for discov- 


nose, a sharp chin, grey eyes, and a large mole near his 
mouth.” Sentenced to the pillory, and to fine and im- 
prisonment, he here lost the very respectable competency 
that he had amassed by the’ establishment of a manufactory 
of Dutch tiles; and his family, from riding in their carriage, 
were reduced to poverty. 
originated his newspaper, which he continued for nine 
years, until he again suffered arrest, and the paper ended, 
as it began, in Newgate. 


It was in this distress that he 


The laws might punish, but they could not silence him. 
Public opinion was awakened in his favor; a crowd 


attended him to the pillory, surrounded him like a guard of | 


honor, drank his health with cheers, and effectually screened 
him from all the insults and assaults usually suffered by 
such victims. And Defoe showed himself worthy of their 
sympathy, by publishing on the very day of his public 
punishment, ‘‘ A Hymn to the Pillory,” in which he called 
upon all the veritable authors of “‘ the shortest way” 
stand beside him. 

There should the famed Sacheverell stand, 

With trumpet of sedition in his hand, 

Sounding the first crusado in the land. 

He from a Church of England pulpit first 

All his dissenting brethren curst; 

Doomed them to Satan for a prey, 

And first found out the shortest way. 

Many another traitor he called from every rank and pro- 
fession to swell the array, and then closed with the bitter 
denunciation that 

Justice is inverted when 
The engines of the law, 

Instead of pinching vicious men, 
Keep honest men in awe. 

And with the proud assertion 

That thus he’s an example made, 

To make men of their honesty afraid, 

That for the time to come they may 

More willingly their friends betray. 


to 
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Tell them the men that placed him here, 
Are friends unto the times: 

But at a loss to find his guile, 

They can’t commit his crimes. 


It is one of the freaks of fame that one of the most 
voluminous and varied writers that the world has ever 
seen; that the man who kept abreast of the changing poli- 
tics of a whole half century of unprecedented progress, 
enjoying amazing popularity as well as deepest disgrace, 
awakening the multitude to enthusiasm for the right, con- 
quering the wrong under unextinguishable laughter, flood- 
ing the land with pamphlets and poems reaching unequaled 
multiplication, should be remembered but by one work— 
and that a novel. But under this lies a beautiful truth— 
Robinson Crusoe was written in the latter days of a use- 
ful life, with the avowed intention of exhibiting the 
realities of existence, the necessity of individual inde- 
pendence, and that the essential needs of life are faith, 
hope, and charity. 


sce 
GREEN VARNISH. 

There is a most beautiful transparent green varnish em- 
ployed to give a fine glittering color to gilt or other decora- 
| tive works. As the preparation of this varnish is very 
little known, an account of it may in all probability prove 
of interest to many of our readers. The process is as 
follows: Grind a small quantity of a peculiar pigment, 
called ‘“‘ Chinese blue,” along with about double the quan- 
tity of finely-powdered chromate of potash, and a sufficient 
quantity of copal varnish thinned with turpentine. The 
| mixture requires the most elaborate grinding or incorpo- 
| rating of its ingredients, otherwise it will not be transparent, 
and therefore useless for the purpose for which it is in- 
| tended. The “tone” of the color may be varied by an 
alteration in the proportion of the ingredients: A prepon- 
derance of chromate of potash causes a yellowish shade in 
the green, as might have been expected, and vice versa with 
the blue under the same circumstances. This colored var- 
nish will produce a very striking effect in japanned goods, 
paper hangings, etc., and can be made at a very cheap rate. 
—English Mechanic. 


- seco 
FAST TYPE-SETTING. 

We have no “champion”’ typos in the Republican office ; 
but in a race between three of our type-stickers, last Satur- 
day, the following time was made, which we consider good 
enough to go upon the record. The type set was solid 
bourgeois, ordinary matter, with not a lead or dash in it— 
measure 1834 ems to the line. The time made was as 


follows : 
W. A. Campbell........ 2,000 ems......... ih. 16m. 58s. 
| J.Q. A. Campbell.. .. 2,000 ems..........1h. 17m. 
C. D. Campbell.... 2,000 ems..........1h. 18m. 


If there are any three brothers in the State can beat this, 
let them send us word, and we will try it again.—Bellefon- 
| taine (Ohio) Republican, Oct. 13th. 
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[Entered according to Act of Congress.) 


A DICTIONARY OF TYPOGRAPHY 


AND 
ITS ACCESSORY ARTS. 





NUMBER XIx. 





Spring Rule.—<Sce Brass Rule. 

Squabble.—Lines of matter twisted out of their proper 
positions, with letters running into wrong lines, etc. 

*Stab.—An abbreviation of establishment. A man who 
is ‘‘on ’stab”’ receives establishment wages, 7. ¢., regular 
fixed weekly wages, irrespective of the nature or amount 
of his work, and is, therefore, in exactly an opposite posi- 
tion to one who is “ on piece,” who is paid only by the job, 
and according to what he performs. 

Stand.—Otherwise frame. 

Standing Matter.—Matter which is reserved from one 
edition of a work to be used partly or wholly in another. 
Advertisements ordered for a certain number of insertions 
in a periodical or newspaper, are not distributed till the 
order is exhausted, and are called “ Standing Advertise- 
ments.” 

Standing Press.—<A screw press used for removing the 
impression or indentation on the paper after it has been 
printed, and restoring it to a perfectly smooth surface. 
The sheets are placed between glazed boards, and the 
pressure obtained by means of applying a lever to the screw. 

Stanhope Press.—A description of iron press invented 
by the late Earl Stanhope, of England, about 1800. It is 
not much in use at the present day, having been superseded 
by the Albion and Columbian Presses. 

Star.— cee Asterisk. 

Stem.—The straight flat strokes of a straight letter. 

Stereo.—The usual abbreviation for Stereotype. 

Stereo Blocks.—Metal blocks upon which stereotype 
plates are mounted, in order to be printed from. They are 
cast in various sizes, the largest being 17 ems by 8 ems; the 
smaller sizes are fractional parts of the large block, so as to 
enable the workman to make them up to suit the dimen- 
sions of certain plates. The plates are fastened to the 
blocks by means of brass catches.—See Mounting Blocks. 


Stereotype.—Types cast in one piece, forming plates | 


about one-eighth of an inch in thickness. 


Stereotype Printing.—Printing from metal plates in- | 


stead of separate letters.—See Stereotyping. 
Stereotyper.—A man who manufactures stereotype 
plates. 


Stereotyping.—The art of taking casts or stereotype | 


plates from types, wood-cuts, etc. The two principal 
methods of stereotyping, as now practised, are called re- 


spectively the ‘‘ Plaster Process” and the “ Papier-Maché | 


Process.” Most of the principal newspapers are now 
printed from stereotype plates. For an account of the in- 
vention, see ‘‘ American Encyclopedia of Printing.” 

Stet.—A word written in copy or in a proof to show that 
some matter erroneously cancelled must remain ; the literal 
meaning is, /et it stand. 
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Stone.— ve Imposing Surface. 

Stoneman.—A compositor who assists the printer of a 
newspaper in imposition, correcting editors’ proofs, etc. 

Storekeeper.—-The title given in England to a compositor 
who has to look after the various fonts of type, furniture, 
leads, etc. His duty is to give an account of all the mate- 
rial in stock, and when a new work is given out to supply 
the companionship with the necessary appliances for exe- 
cuting it. In like manner, when a work is finished, and 
the companionship have cleared it away, the type, furni- 
ture, chases, leads, etc., are brought to him to be stored 
away ready for any emergency. The office of Storekeeper 
is frequently combined with that of Quoin-drawer Overseer. 

Sub-head.— When an article or chapter is divided into 
several parts, the headings to those parts are set in smaller 
type than the full head, and are called Sub-heads. 

Superior Letters.—Letters cast unusually high on the 
shank, so that a large beard is left below.—ce Inferior 
Letters. 

Super-Royal.—A size of paper.—ee Dimensions of 
Paper. 

Syllabication.—The art of dividing words into syllables. 
—See Division of Words. 





Syllable.—A letter or combination of letters uttered by 
one impulse of the voice. 

Symbols.—<ce Signs. 

p oA 

Table of a Press.—The fiat surface on which the type 
is laid, otherwise called the bed. 

Table Work.—Matter set up in three or more columns 
depending on each other, divided with rules, and reading 


common matter for table work. 

Tabular Matter.—Matter set up in three or four columns 
depending on each other, and reading across the page. 
The price paid to the compusitor for this class of work is, 
for three or more columns, price and a half. 





Tail Piece.—An ornamental device placed at the end of 

| a chapter, or at the end of a book, immediately over the 

imprint. Great taste was displayed by the ancient printers 

| in the selection and execution of these ornaments, which 

| are again in fashion since the revival of the “old style” of 
type. 


| Take.—A portion of copy given out at one time, whether 
large or small.—See Companionship. 
J 

Taker-off.—The person who takes the sheets out of a 
machine after they have been printed. This work is usu- 
ally performed by young persons; but the invention of 
flyers is gradually superseding this kind of labor. 

Take up.— When a compositor is unable, through press 
of business, illness, or otherwise, to finish his copy in time 
for the making-up, and the job is urgent, another composi- 
| tor is requested to ‘take up” that portion of the copy left 

unset. 
| Taking Copy.—The act of receiving a “take” of copy 
| from the clicker or overseer, after distribution. 





across the page. Compositors are paid double the price of 
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Taking-off at Press.—Removing the sheet from the Transparent Ink.—A description of ink which is used to 
tympan and placing it on the heap. This is nearly always | imitate the waterlines of paper, and for various other useful 
done by the pressman; but before the introduction of | and ornamental purposes. 
machines, when expedition was required, it became the Transposing.—Changing the place of a letter, either in 
duty of another person who was called the “ fly.” lines, paragraphs, or pages, that has got into a wrong posi- 

Tapes.—The bands on which the sheets are conveyed | tion. In correcting a proof, if a letter is transposed, as teh, 
through a certain class of machines, which are so distin- | the reader draws a small horizontal line under the letter, 
guished from gripper machines, in which the sheets are | and in the margin opposite writes, ¢rs. (ital rom). 
held by grippers or claws.—See Gripper Machines. Treadle Machines.—Machines in which the motive 

Text.— The text is the chief body of a work; the type is | power is supplied by the action of the foot on a treadle. 
uniform throughout the text, although the notes, extracts, | Small jobbing machines are usually supplied with an 
etc., may be set in smaller letter. For these, type two | arrangement of this kind. 
sizes smaller than the text is usually selected. | Tumbling Cylinder.—The impression cylinder of a print- 

Text Letter.—A style of type somewhat similar to | ing machine, commonly known as a “Tumbler.” The 
“Black” letter, of which many varieties already exist, and | peculiarity of this cylinder is that, instead of continuously 
the number is constantly being added to. revolving, it returns to its original position after each im- 

Thick Spaces.—Spaces, three of which go to the em. | pression. 

They are the most used of all spaces, and are generally Turned Letter.—A letter that has been turned around in 
placed between the words on the first setting of a line pre- | setting, by placing the nick directly opposite to the right 
viously to spacing it out to the measure. position. 

Thin Spaces.—Spaces which go four to the em and five | Turn for a Letter.—When a letter of any sort is short, 
to the em dre called thin spaces. the direction is sometimes given to “turn” for it; that is, 

Thirty-sixes.—A sheet of paper folded into thirty-six | to insert any letter of an equal size, but with the feet upper- 
leaves, making seventy-two pages. most—the black mark resulting in the proof not being liable 

Thirty-twos.—A sheet of paper folded into thirty-two to be overlooked. To avoid the friction of the face on the 
leaves, making sixty-four pages. imposing surface, some printers merely use a turned letter. 

Throwing with Quads.—<‘ce Jeffing. Turning a Heap.—Reversing the position of the pile of 

Thumb-piece.—<Sve Ear of the Frisket. sheets before working the reiteration, so that the white side 


Tightening the Quoins.—This is a far more important = ae Whe sleet tailatl itl , 
part of a compositor’s work than many imagine. A com- —_ —) hen wns arte 2 Cae 6 ee ee 
positor, in quoining up a form, usually places any sort of etc., it is said to “ turn over” the column, page, and iT, 
quoin that apparently fits, and when he comes to lock up Turpentine.— Spirits of turpentine are used in the print- 
the form, he is necessitated to change many of them; | ing office for taking ink off rollers, inking-tables, etc., and 
whereas, the proper way is to push up the quoins as tightly | for cleaning wood-cuts. Camphene and benzine are also 
as possible with the thumb, so much so that the form can | €Xtensively used for the same purposes. 
be partially raised, before locking up, to see if the matter is Turps.—A colloquial abbreviation of turpentine. 
properly justified. Some compositors have a habit of push- Twelves.—A sheet of paper folded into twelve leaves, 
ing up the quoins this way so tight that they cannot loosen making twenty-four pages. 
them again without the aid of the mallet and shooting-stick. Twenties.—A sheet of paper folded into twenty leaves, 
Before finally locking up, the quoins should be gently making forty pages. 


tightened by tappi , vi 2 2 hooting- . 
— d by tapping them up with the mallet and shooting Twenty-fours.—A sheet of paper folded into twenty-four 
stick, and any loose ones replaced. : , " 
leaves, making forty-eight pages. 


Two-Color Machines.--Machines which print in two 


Tilde.—A mark used in some Spanish words, as Espafia. 
It adds the sound of é to the letter over which it stands. , p 
colors—red and black, for instance—at one operation. 


Tinted Inks.—See Dry Colors. They were introduced by Mr. G. Duncan, of Liverpool.— 
Title-Page.—The page containing the title; sometimes | See Duncan’s Machines. 
called the full title, to distinguish it from the bastard title, Two-Feeder Machines.—Machines into which the paper 
which is a condensation of the title, and printed on the pre- | j, fed at two places, thereby producing twice as many im- 
ceding leaf. ’ : pressions in a given time as a single-feeder machine. 
1 nee? ngs yor _ oommaane ~ title-page, Two-line.—Types double in depth of any body are called 
CORTINA, GOREN, OT CNT SONY, HL, two-line of that body. Thus, two-line Pica is equal in depth 
Token.—A perfect half ream of paper, or two hundred | to two Picas one above the other. 
and forty sheets. Paper is given out to be wetted, and | Pwo.line Letter.—Letter the face of which fully charges 
pressmen’s bills are made up by, the token. ._ the body of the type. For instance, Great Primer Roman 
Token Sheet.—When paper is wet in quantity, the last | is two lines of Bourgeois in body; but the face of the type is 
sheet of each token is allowed to project slightly at one | not so, a “ beard” being left for the ascending and descend- 
corner, so as to mark the division of the pile into tokens. ing letters of the lower case; on the other hand, Titling 
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Caps, cast to the full depth of a Great Primer body, are 
called Two-line Bourgeois. 

Tying-up Pages.—Securing them with string preparatory 
to their being laid in order on the imposing surface.—See 
Page (Tying-up a). 

Tympan.—A frame over which is stretched parchment, 
cloth, or paper, on which the sheet to be printed is placed 
before being turned down upon the furm. An inner tym- 
pan fits into it; and between the two the blankets and paper 
are placed, which act as a sort of pad betweea the platen 
of the press and the form when the tabie is run in. 

Tympan Hooks.—The hooks on the sides of the inner 
tympan frame, which attach it to the outer. 

Tympan Sheet.—A sheet of paper pasted upon the tym- 
pan, at the bottom and off-side of which pins are inserted, 
as a guide to the pressman in laying the sheet; also for 
affixing overlays upon. 

Type.—The stamps or dies which impress the letters*on 
the paper in printing. Type includes not only the letters 
which form the words of any language, but also the punc- 
tuational symbols, spaces, quadrats, etc. A complete assort- 
ment of these is called a font, which may be large or small ; 
but as certain of the types are used more frequently than 
others, there is a regular scale of the proportion of the dif- 
ferent characters. Owing to the varying styles of authors 
and the diverse subjects of books, there will generally be 
found a number of particular sorts deficient in a font, what- 
ever the proportions may have been at first. A new font 
of letter may run evenly on a work in general literature 
written in the third person, while a novel filled with dia- 
logues in the first person will rapidly exhaust certain 
letters, and require sorts to render the font serviceable to 
its full general capacity. So with scientific and other 
books. Even in the case of two authors writing on the 
same subject, there is no certainty that the font will run 
alike. The employing printer, therefore, to keep the entire 
letter in use, is compelled to order sorts, and his font is thus 
constantly growing larger.—See Letters. 

Type-Founding.—The art of casting the characters on 
movable types used in printing. The whole art of print- 
ing was carefully kept a mystery by the initiated until 
about half a century after the probable date of the inven- 
tion. The early printers generally combined ali the various 
processes of the profession in their own offices; but as the 
art spread over Europe, and secrecy became less and less 
necessary, the most enterprising speedily began to furnish 
their distant brethren with types from their respective 
foundries. For a long period it seems that type-founding, 
printing, and binding, went under the general term of 
printing, and that printers cast the types used by them, and 
printed and bound the works executed in their establish- 
ments. Type-founding became a distinct calling early in 
the seventeenth century. The first record of the separation 
of the art of type-founding from the art of printing, would 
appear to be a decree of the Star Chamber (temp. Chas. 1.), 
made July 11, 1637, which ordained the following regula- 
tions concerning English founders : 

That there shall be four founders of letters for printing, and no 
Taore. 


That the Archbishop of Canterbury, or the Bishop of London, with 
six other high commissioners, shall supply the places of those four as 
they shall become void. 

That no master-founder shall keep above two apprentices at one 
time. 

That all journeymen-founders be employed by the masters of the 
trade, and that idle journeymen be compelled to work, upon pain of 
imprisonment and such other punishment as the court shall think fit. 

That no master-founder of letters shall employ any other person in 
any work belonging to the casting or founding of letters than freemen 
or apprentices to the trade, save only in pulling off the knots of metal 
hanging at the ends of the letters when they are first cast; in which 
work every master-founder may employ one boy only, not bound to the 
trade. 

By a decree (28 Elizabeth), the employing printers in 
England were limited to twenty. The decree was revised 
14 Charles IT. ; renewed 16 Charles II. ; and again for seven 
years 1 James II., when it expired, and was never re- 
newed. The “polyglot founders,’ as they have been 
called, were succeeded by Joseph Moxon and others. But 
the English were unable to compete with the superior pro- 
ductions of the Dutch founders, until the advent of William 
Caslon, who, by the beauty and excellence of his type, sur- 
passed his Batavian competitors, when the importation of 
foreign type ceased, and his fonts were, in turn, exported 
to the continent. As usually practised, the work of pro- 
ducing a type or movable letter for printing is subdivided 
among various hands. These are: 

ist. The Punch Cutter, who “cuts” the punch; that is, engraves 
upon the end of a slip of soft steel a fac simile of the face of the letter 
to be produced. This, when complete, is hardened, and struck into a 
piece of copper to form the matrix, which is then handed to 

2d. The Justifier, who files the matrix so that when placed in the 
mold the latter becomes adjusted in such a manner that the height, 
thickness, line, etc., of the resulting letter are correct. 

3d. The Caster, who pours in the metal and casts the type in the 
mold. The type is then handed to 

4th. The Breaker, a boy, who breaks off the jet, or runner. 

5th. The Rubber, who smooths on a stone the sides of the type so 
that they lie side by side in such a way as to form solid lines. 

6th. The Setter-up, who places the rubbed type in lines upon a com- 
posing stick, so that they may be submitted to the next operator, 

Tth. The Dresser, who * ploughs” or planes out the notch in the foot 
to remove the remains of the broken jet, and to allow the types to 
stand freely on their feet; and next scrapes in succession the dressed 
edges of the type, so that they may lie in their right position, and be 
true to line and body. This completes the “dressing” of the type, 
which is then taken from the composing sticks and set up in pages. 

In by far the greater number of type foundries the third 
operation, ‘that of casting, is now effected by a machine, the 
workman merely turning a handle to give motion to cams 
and levers, which open and shut the mold, inject the metal, 
etc., so as to produce type with great rapidity. In 1838, 
David Bruce, Jr., of New York, invented the type-casting 
machine which, with a few modifications, is now in general 
use in the the type-foundries of the United States and 
Europe. Up to the year 1853, although these machines 
were in full work in this country, and even well known 
to the English founders, each successive French and 
American patent having been bought up by the English 
type-founders; yet it is believed that not one of these 
machines was in actual use there. Even the beautiful 
polymatype apparatus, invented by one of the Didots, and 
worked for many years successfully in Paris by Marcellin 
Legrand, and which M. Pouchée purchased and worked 
for some time in England, had fallen into the hands of the 


type-founders through the agency of Mr. Reed, printer, of 
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King Street, Covent Garden, and had been destroyed on the 
premises. This act of barbarism and of mistaken self-inter- 
est is recorded in the Jury Reports of the Exhibition of 
1851, p. 409. In the year 1853, Mr. J. R. Johnson, of Eng- 
land, patented (Patent No. 1351) a machine in which the 
‘fault of casting big bodies was eliminated. By departing 
entirely from the ordinary form of mold, and making the 
opening a fixed one, not defined or determined by the 
matrix, it is obvious that no enlargement from dust or par- 
ticles of metal could occur. This also met the hostility of 
the founders, and an attempt was made to suppress it under 
the pretence of its pirating some of the patents held by 
them ; but Mr. Johnson modified his machine so as to avoid 
the one alleged point of similarity, and he persevered in its 
use. This machine, largely used both in England and else- 
where, undoubtedly led to the employment of machines by 
the other founders, the fault of big bodies of their machines 
being tolerated in face of the active opposition, and dimin- 
ished cost of type resulting from their use. In the year 
1862, Mr. J. R. Johnson, in association with the late Mr. 
J. S. Atkinson, patented a supplementary machine by 
which all the operations succeeding the casting, enumerated 
above, are performed purely automatically. The metal 
may be seen melted at one end of the combined machines 
by a jet of gas, and at the other a line of type emerging 
ready for the use of the printer, without having been 
touched by the workman,‘who watches the steam-driven 
machines, with crossed arms, until his composing stick is 
filled, when he removes it, fixes another, and withdraws 
the driving-pin to place it behind another line of cast type. 
There can be no more doubt of the mathematical accuracy 
of type thus formed, than there is of the extraordinary 
economy of labor which results from its use. When the 
patent has expired, it is evident that this will become the 
mode of type manufacture of the future. 
the economy of labor and accuracy of production of type 
that we are indebted to Mr. Johnson. In the year 1854 he 
patented (Patent No. 817) the alloy, or series of alloys, 
which is now in general use. Mr. Johnson failed to sub- 
stantiate his claim to be the first and sole inventor of this 
compound, but that he was the original introducer of it 
into public use is very generally admitted. 

Type Metal.—ce Metal. 

Type Scale.—A rule or measure, made of ivory or wood, 
upon which is marked the depths, in ems, of the various 
sizes of type, somewhat similar to the inches and fractional 
parts of inches on a foot-rule used by carpenters, etc. A 
type-scale is very handy for casting-off matter; for ascer- 
taining the length and breadth of a page ; or for determining 
what size of type a reprint is composed of. 

Typographic Errors.—Sce Proof-Reading 

U. 

Underlay.—Pieces of paper or card-board placed under 
lines or parts of forms which do not “‘ come up,” in order to 
increase the impression upon them. 

Unlocking Forms.— Loosening a form by driving back 
the quoins. When a compositor unlocks a form, he should 


be careful not to leave the unlocked quoins too slack, as 


the force necessary to loosen the others may -“‘ squabble”’ 
the matter, or occasion it to “ hang.” 
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Upper Case Sorts.—The sorts that are kept in the upper 
case boxes. 


Vignette.—A small ornamental engraving cut on the 
wood with great delicacy, and with a large proportion of 
exceedingly fine lines. Engravings in vignette form re- 
quire, in working, great attention to keep the edges light 
and clear; and in general it is necessary to scrape away one 
or two thicknesses of paper in order to lighten the impres- 
sion and keep it clean; the edges being irregular and 
straggling, they are likely to come off too hard. Bearers 


| type-high placed beside the block will be found advan- 


It is not only in | 


| ture be taken at the time of delivery. 


| receipt of paper or the delivery of sheets. 


tageous ; if they cannot be used, pieces of reglet, pasted on 
the frisket in the usual way, and taking a bearing on the 
furniture, must be substituted ; but the high bearer is to be 
preferred where it can be adopted. The bearers equalize 
the pressure on the surface of the engraving, and protect 
the edges from the severity of the pull, which is always 
injurious to the delicacy of the external lines. They also 
render the subject more manageable, by enabling the press- 
man to add to or diminish the pressure on particular parts, 
so as to produce the desired effect. When great delicacy 
of impression is required in a vignette, it will be found 
beneficial, after the engraving is inked, to roll the extremi- 
ties with a small roller without ink; this will not only take 
away any superfluity of ink, but will prevent picks, and 
give lightness and softness to the edges, particularly where 
the effect of distance is required. If the extremities are 
engraved much lighter than the central parts, underlays 
should be pasted on the middle of the block, which will 
give a firmer impression to the central parts of the subject. 
It would save trouble and aid in getting a good impression, 
if the block were engraved a little rounded on the face. 


Ww. 

Walter Press.—Sce Machines. 

Warehouse Book.—A book about the size of a foolscap 
quarto. When the paper is brought, the warehouseman 
should at once compare it with the bill of delivery, and, if 
right, enter the quantity immediately into the warehouse 
book. The number of printed copies delivered to the 
binder or publisher should also be entered, and his signa- 
This plan will pre- 
vent disputes with the bookseller cr author relative to the 
Having entered 
the receipt of the paper, the warehouseman should then 
write on each bundle, with red chalk, the title of the book 


it is to be used for, and remove it into a convenient part of 


the warehouse, or into a store-room provided for that 
purpose 


Warehouseman.—A workman whose duty it is to receive 
paper into the warelouse, attend to its proper storing, give 
out paper to wet, superintend the hanging up of the paper 
to dry and the taking them down again, the filling in and 
pressing of sheets, and the counting out and putting away 
of sheets. These operations are described in their alpha- 
betical order. 

Warping of a Cut.—A shrinking in the wood, caused by 
being carelessly laid by. When a wood-cut left on the 
press all night has become warped, lay it on its face upon 
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the imposing stone, with a few thicknesses of damp paper | 
underneath it, and place over it the flat side of a planer, 
with sufficient weight upon it; in the course of a few hours 
the block will be restored to its original flatness. This 
method is preferable to steeping the block in water, as the 
steeping swells the lines of the engraving, and, consequently, 
affects the impression. 

Washing Forms.—Cleansing off the ink from the face of 
the type, the chase, etc. The form being washed off, it is 
the pressman’s duty to wash it clean from every particle of 
ink, not only for the cleanly working and well standing of | 
the letter in the subsequent composing, but to save in 
making ready when the same letter gets to press again.— 
See Ley Trough, Ley, and Ley Brush. 


Wayzgoose.—The meaning, as given in various diction- | 
aries, is a “stubble goose.”’ As to the origin, we have not 
been able to find any account to be depended on, other 
than what is now given, which is nearly two hundred years 
old, and is taken from ‘‘ Moxon’s Mechanick Exercises,” 
printed in 1683, the first practical work published on the 
art of printing: “It is customary for all the journeymen to 
make every year new paper windows, whether the old ones 
will do or no; because that day they make them, the 
master printer gives them a way-goose; that is, he makes 
them a good feast, and not only entertains them at his own 
house, but besides, gives them money to spend at the ale- 
house or tavern at night; and to this feast they invite the 
Corrector, Founder, Smith, Joyner, and Inck-maker, who all | 
of them severally (except the Corrector in his own civility) | 
open their purse-stiings and add their benevolence (which 
workmen account their duty, because they generally chose 
these workmen) to the master printer’s; but from the 
Corrector they expect nothing, because the master printer | 


chusing him, the workmen can do him no kindness. These 
Wway-gooses are always kept about Bartholomew-tide. And 


till the master printer have given this way-goose, the jour- 
neymen do not use to work by candle-light.” 

Wetting Paper.—Damping the sheets in order that they 
may be rendered more pliant and receive the impression more 
thoroughly. Having received a certain amount of paper 
from the warehouseman, the pressman lays one heap on the 
shelf attached to the wetting trough, laying the first token 
across the heap with the back of the quires toward his 
right hand, that he may know when to turn the token 
sheet, and that he may more readily catch at the back of 
each quire with that hand, for the purpose of dipping it. 
He then places the paper-board with its breadth before him 
on his right, on a table, laying a wrapper or a waste sheet 
of paper on the board, to prevent soiling the first sheet of 
the heap He then takes a quire by the centre of the back 
with his right hand, and the edge of it in his left, and, 
closing his hands a little, that the quire may bend down- 
ward between his hands, he dips the back of the quire into 
the left hand side of the trough, and, relinquishing his hold 
with the left hand, draws the paper briskly through the 
water with his right. As the quire comes out, he quickly 
catches the edge of it again in his left hand, and brings it 
to the heap, and, by lifting his left hand, bears the un- 
derside of the quire off the paper previously laid down, till 
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he has placed the quire in an even position. He lays the 
back of it exactly upon the open crease of the former, and 
then lets the side of the quire in his left hand fall flat down 
upon the heap, and, discharging his right hand, brings it to 
the edge of the quire, and, with the assistance of his left 
thumb, still in its first position, opens or divides either a 
third or a half of the quire, according to the quality of the 
paper ; then, spreading the fingers of his right hand as much 
as he can through the length of the quire, turns over his 
opened division of it upon his right-hand side of the heap. 
Having wet his first token, he doubles down a corner of the 
upper sheet of it on his right hand, so that the farther 
corner may be a little toward the left of the crease in the 
middle of the heap, and the other corner may hang out on 
the near side of the heap, about an inch anda half. This 
sheet is called the token sheet, being a mark for the press- 
man, when he is at work, to show how many tokens of 
that heap are worked off. Having wet the whole heap, he 
lays a wrapper, or waste sheet of paper, upon it; then, 
three or four times, takes up as much water as he can in 
the hollow of his hand, and throws it over the waste sheet, 
to moisten and soak downward into the wet part of the last 
division of the quire; after which, he places in the heap the 
label which the warehouseman must always furnish for 
each heap, and upon which are written the title of the work 
and the date of wetting, one-half hanging out so as to be 
sasily read. 

White.—The blank space between lines in titles, or be- 
tween paragraphs, etc.—See Blanks. 

White Page.—Sce Blank Page 

White Paper.—Until the second side of a sheet is printed, 
pressmen call the heap white paper. 

Wood-cuts.—In printing from wood-cuts, the workman 
should, before pulling the first impression, see that the 
surface of the cut is perfectly clear from particles of dirt, 
and that no pin or lump of paste is on the tympan. He 


| ought then to pull very gently, or he may injure some of 


the fine lines of the engraving. Neither the pressure nor 
the impression of an engraving on wood should be uni- 
formly equal ; if it be, the effect intended to be produced by 
the artist will fail; and, instead of light, middle tint, and 
shade, an impression will be produced that possesses none 
of them in perfection; some parts will be too hard and 
black, while other parts will have neither pressure nor color 
enough, nor any of the mildness of the middle tint, which 
ought to pervade a large part of an engraving, and on 
which the eye reposes after viewing the strong lights and 
deep shades. 

Wood Type.—Type cut on wood, for large placards, etc. 
To prevent warping, all very large wood type should be set 
up on the edge when put away, so that both sides may be 
equally exposed to the air. In cleaning it, neither ley nor 
water should be employed under any circumstances. Tur- 


pentine, camphene, benzine, or kerosene oil may be used ; 
but turpentine and camphene are the best. 
Working in Pocket.—See Companionship. 
x 
Xylography.—The art of engraving on wood.—See En- 
| graving and Illustrated Books. 
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NOTES FROM THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL 
AND INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNIONS. 





BY AUGUSTA LEWIS. 





The National Typographical Union met in New Orleans, 
May 4, 1857. Ten Unions were represented, and but twelve 
delegates were in attendance. 

The system of representation by proxy, or by the elec- 
tion of a representative not a member of the Union he 
represents, was established at this session. The Union 
held it was sufficient that his credentials of election were 
correct, and that it mattered not to what Union he belonged, 
so that it was a Subordinate of the National Union. 

The election of officers resulted in the following choice : 
President, W. Cuddy, St. Louis, Mo.; First Vice-President, 
M. C. Misener, Chicago, Ill. ; Second Vice-President, Eugene 
H. Munday, Philadelphia; Recording Secretary and Treas- 


Secretary, A. W. Hyatt, Baton Rouge, La. 
An interesting letter from Mr. Bond, of Detroit, a mem- 
ber of the National Executive Committee, was read. It 


country. The Detroit Union favored the establishment of 
a National Printing Office, and the founding of a Printers’ 
Asylum for those who have grown old in the art. 

Through some neglect, the annual report of the Phila- 
delphia Union failed to appear in the proceedings of the 
previous session; a communication was received which 
exonerated that Union from all blame in the matter. 

The Baltimore Union, which had not been represented 
for three sessions, asked, through its delegate, to be re- 
chartered; which was granted. 

A letter was received from the Providence (R. I.) Union, 
stating that they had made application for a charter, and 
received no reply ; and they were then on a “ strike”’ against 
a reduction of wages. The National Union recommended 
that applicants for charters register their money, and stated 
that the National Union had no jurisdiction in this strike. 
Many who have regarded trade unions and strikes insepar- 
able, cannot fail to be gratified that in this session, as in 
previous ones, this Union unanimously condemned strikes 
as inexpedient, and only to be resorted to as the last means 
of gaining justice. 

At this session it was made obligatory upon Subordinate 
Unions to procure seals, which shall be affixed to all their 
official acts. 

The necessity of a typographical publication, devoted to 
the interests of the craft, was keenly felt, and resolutions 
urging that such a one be started were introduced ; but after 
considerable discussion, it was decided to leave it to private 
enterprise. 

The following telegram was rea amid much enthusiasm, 
and unanimously ordered to be entered on the minutes of 
the Union : . 
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New York, May 4, 1857. 
To S. Sloan, Delegate to National Typographical Union, New Orleans : 
The New York Co-operative Union disbanded on the 20th ult., and 
has merged itself into our Union. 

(Signed,) B. L. Grassy, Cor. Sec. 
A special committee, to whom was referred the Execu- 
tive Committee’s report, urged the necessity of harmonious 
action ; strongly condemned the “ Department System,” and 
decided the typographical profession to be composed of two 
great classes, viz.: Compositors and pressmen ; and what- 
ever tended to injure one would certainly injure the other. 
The Committee on New Business, to whom was referred 
the subject of founding a National Government Printing 
Office, deemed the adoption of the proposed measure inju- 


| rious to the National and Subordinate Unions, as it would 


have the effect of introducing among them the element of 


| politics, thereby causing disunion; as one of the strongest 


bonds of our Union is its entire independence of all other 


| organizations, and, in an especial manner, of those of a 
urer, H. H. Whitcomb, New Orleans, La.; Corresponding | 


party character; and should it enter the field as a com- 
petitor for political patronage, it would be impossible to 
steer clear of the rock upon which its utility as a Union 


| would inevitably be wrecked 
represented the craft as prosperous in that section of the | 


The apprentice system elicited a lengthy discussion; but 
no definite action was taken on the subject. 

The Executive Committee was instructed to correspond 
with the managers of the Asylum for Superannuated and 
Indigent Printers, at Philadelphia, with a view to ascer- 


| taining more fully the plan and general arrangement of their 
| organizations, and to co-operate with them, if compatible 





' ously beat him. 


and practicable, in devising and recommending some plan 
whereby the various Subordinate Unions may be allowed 
to realize and participate in the benefits it was designed to 
confer. 

The Committee was instructed to report at the next ses- 
sion the resuit of their correspondence. 

The delegates having acknowledged their obligations to 
the citizens of the Crescent City, and to the members of 
the New Orleans Typographical Union, for their elegant 
reception and liberal arrangements for the accommodation 
of the representatives, which more than sustained their 
wide-spread reputation for disinterested liberality, and after 
a vote of thanks had been tendered the retiring officers, the 
Union adjourned to meet in Chicago, the first Monday in 
May, 1858. 

ce 

THERE is only one newspaper published in the Fiji 
Islands, which is called the Zimes. The gentleman who 
edits it appears to be held in high estimation by the white 
settlers, for the Fiji Zimes is the court of appeal in all cases 
of dispute. Unfortunately, however, the editor’s decision 
is not always accepted as final, and it occasionally happens 
that the parties nonsuited fall upon the umpire, and griev- 
He was recently assaulted thrice in three 
weeks—once by a consul’s secretary, once by a sea cap- 
tain, and once by the postmaster. 
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{From the London Prees News. ] 


ON THE WEAR AND TEAR OF TYPE. 


or soft metal, if it is not properly used. The destruction of 
type, by incompetent and careless workmen, is a matter of 
serious importance to all purchasers of this necessary and 
expensive material. It is the general rule, before a font is 
half fairly worn out, for all the finer parts of the letters to 
be utterly destroyed by rough and careless usage. To begin 
with the laying, where the type receives its first injurious 
blow: it is a common practice with compositors, when 
laying new type, to empty a large paperful into their aprons, 
and then to toss it up and down, like Jews sweating sove- 
reigns, till all the fine corners are pretty well rounded off ; 
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the better; lignum vite, or box, is much preferable to the 


| soft pine or birch now used by many makers; and in using 
It 1s of very little importance whether type is cast in hard | 


| 


and then it is pitched head foremost—not slid gently, feet | 


foremost—into the cases, to be violently shaken about to 
rout it out of the corners whenever a case gets low. This 
baneful practice cannot be too strongly condemned, as many 
men will shake the type about in a case like a gold-digger 
washing his nuggets, as if the object aimed at was to break 
it all up as small as possible. 

In the daily use of type by compositors there are many 
things which contribute to its rapid destruction, unless they 
are prevented by the watchfulness of the overseer, or the 


employer himself; and the principal thing is the want of 


strict cleanliness towards the type after it is worked off, 
before distribution. 
ing in the machine-room or press-room, the type may come 
to the compositor’s hand far from clean ; in this instance, 
before it 1s put into case, it should be well washed with 
pearlash-water, or any other liquid used for that purpose, 
and afterwards well rinsed in clean water, and, in addition 
to this, should always be well laid up and washed after 
being unlocked, either on the letter-board or in the galley. 


The common process of washing news-galleys when full of 
absurd : the galley is filled with type as full | 
and is then tightly quoined up, and astream | 


type is simply 
as it can hold, 
of water is allowed to pass over its surface, leaving all the 
ink and filth which has accumulated between the lines and 
letters to remain and permanently harden there. Unless 
the lines can be well loosened, and the filth which gets 
between them is thoroughly sluiced and flooded out, the 
mere face-washing process might as well be done away with, 
as far as the cleansing of the body of the type is concerned. 

Of planing down, a small volume might be written; but 
it may be safely asserted that more type is destroyed by the 
sledge-hammer process than by any other means used in a 
printing office. More than this, the face of the planer is 
never kept clean ; and by allowing it to be laid down any- 
where, face downwards, dirt and small substances adhere to 
it, which is all rammed into the face of the type by the 
malleting process. The face of a planer, like all other faces, 
cannot be kept too clean, and the implement itself should 
be discarded as soon as its smooth surface begins to rough 
up. The harder the wood of which these things are made 


Sometimes, through insufficient cleans- | 
either chalking the corner of the chase, or the slab near 





the planer care should be taken to hold it firmly with the 
hand, and strike it steadily with the mallet-handle, not the 
head, in the centre. A slight tap with the mallet-handle, 
before the form ts locked up, is all that is required to cause the 
types to settle down into their places, and all the Herculean 
efforts of mallet-banging, after the form is tightly locked up, 
are but dooming it to its destruction. Imposing-stones and 
surfaces should always be kept perfectly clean, and before 
the careful compositor thinks of laying down his matter on 
it for imposition, he will thoroughly remove all dirt and 
grit by wiping it well down with a soft rag. Small par- 
ticles of dirt, when once they get firmly fixed under the feet 
of the type, are very difficult to remove, and by causing the 
type to stand higher than its neighbor are also the cause of 
the work looking bad when at press, unless the letters are 
removed and thrown away. In some offices, the plan of 
chalking the face of type for certain reasons is adopted ; 
this is also a very pernicious process, especially to small 
type, as the face of the type gets filled up by the chalk, 
which hardens into a substance when the ink adheres to it, 
which all the washing and scrubbing will never remove, 
and this causes permanent picks to appear. Therefore, by 
all means, forbid chalk to be used on the face of your small 
type. If it is intended to denote that a page or a column is 
corrected in news work, this sign can be carried out by 


where the page is placed. The state of a compositor’s 
finger and thumb, while he is at work, will always show 
how his type has been washed ; and although he may not be 
able to make the type look bright, still he can, by a little 
trouble, remove all the dirt and grease which will adhere 
to it if not well washed out. 

While on the subject of ill-using type by too severe planing, 
it may not be out of place here to reprint a poetical parody 
we wrote in our number for September, 1866, on this very 
subject. We therefore make no further apology for intro- 
ducing it under the head of 

A PRINTER’S PARODY. 
Air— The Ivy Green.” 
A type-founder’s friend is the planer hard, 
As he turneth new type into old; 
For fine small type he hath no regard, 
As the blows of the mallet are told. 
The type will be battered, though not decayed, 
To pleasure his leveling whim ; 
And the crumbling chips which blows have made 
Are a pleasing sight to him. 
Battering without slight regard, 
A type-founder’s friend is the planer hard. 
Fast he batters on, small letters or clumps, 
For a hard rough hand has he; 
How hardly he presses, how rudely he thumps, 
It makes one shudder to see. 
So he mallets and bangs away at the type 
As the i dots and commas he breaks, 
And strikes with a force as if for his life, 
Not heeding the havoc he makes. 
Battering without slight regard, 
A type-founder’s friend is the planer hard. 
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Whole pages are bruised, and their types decrease, 
And fonts are thus ruined—who knows ? 
But the brave hard planer will never cease 
From his fierce and heavy blows. 
The worn-out tool, in its cast-off days, 
Shall merrily scan the past ; 
For the hardest type that men can raise, 
Is the planer’s food at last. 
Battering without slight regard, 
A type-founder’s friend is the planer hard. 





Allowing type to be worked when off its feet is another | 


most destructive process, because after it has been once so 


worked, it is never likely to be able to stand fairly upright | : , i : , 
‘ ; | material, time, and prestige are destroyed by their habits. 


again, and will also prevent its other more perfect neighbors 
from doing the same. 
erly locked-up, which makes it almost imperative that no 


to do the stone-work, as type once injured in this way can 
never be repaired, but is only fit fur the metal-pot, what- 
ever its age may be. 

From the above hastily compiled practical remarks, 
gathered from an experience of many years, it will be seen 
that good type requires careful usage, if it is desired to last 
its time; as it is quite certain that it suffers more injury from 
the hands of careless workmen, and short blunt bodkins in 
correcting, than ever it receives from the hands of the stereo- 
typer, or the revolutions of the cylinder machine. 

Office sweepings should never be allowed to be put into 
case until they are well washed ; and it would pay in a large 
office to allow a superannuated workman a trifle a week to 
look after all the débris, and clear it away properly. Com- 
positors who have the habit of paving their frames with 
metal type, as they work, should, if retained in their situa- 
tions, be required to clear it away frequently during the 
day, to prevent it from permanent injury by being walked 
upon, as much type is destroyed by this habit. 

It would also be as well for all compositors who are 
occasionally called upon to pull proofs of matter in galleys, 
either at a galley-press or otherwise, to take a few lessons 


This all arises from its being improp- | 


| of them. 
one but thoroughly competent persons ought to be allowed | 
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makes the strain upon the type all the more severe where 
no bearers are used. Very few compositors think anything 
about centralizing matter, either on the table or under the 
platen, but are satisfied with putting the galley on to the 
press, and then pulling away at the bar, like a lighterman 
with his long oar, till they can get it no nearer towards 
them. 

By the above, and much more which could be written on 
the same subject, it will be seen that careless workmen are 
very expensive people to have in an establishment, as 


Above everything, it is most essential that the employer, or 
his overseer, keeps his eye on such matters, and takes notice 
For it may most certainly be inferred that where- 
ever there is a laxity of discipline displayed by the author- 
ities, the subordinates will not do their best to make up 
for the want of it. Juveniles especially want a sharp eye 
over them in these matters, for if they have never been 
brought up to be careful of their own property, they cannot 
be expected to display any vast amount of regard for that 


of other people when they come to be connected with it. 


in proof-pulling, for we have often shuddered to see a young | 


lad pull a short news-galley; for without even attempting 
to centralize it, down comes the bar directly the galley 
touches the table, and the consequence is that the type is 
sent all off its feet, and receives an injury it never recovers 
from, to say nothing of offering a proof to be read where 
one end of the lines is cutting through the paper, and the 
other is too faint to be read. All news-galleys ought to 
have bearers attached to them at each corner, which would 
thus obviate the necessity of placing a bearer on the galley 
when the matter to be pulled is only a short piece. The 
same with pulling news-pages at a press in a galley; bearers 
should be made of the same height as the type as it stands 
on the galley, and these bearers, about two feet long by 
three inches wide, should always be used when matter is to 
be proofed in galleys; for, as the platen is hung for pulling | 
matter in chase, the extra thickness of the gafey makes a 
wonderful difference in the leverage, if not altered, and 


ore 
PRINTING ON TIN. 

The process of printing direct on tin, of which there was 
some notice in our last, is the patent of a French firm, and 
the right of working it in this country is secured by a com- 
pany in South Wales, who are now doing a rather extensive 
trade with it. It is mostly applied to the decorations of tea 
canisters, cases for preserved meats, fruits, etc., and could, 
we have little doubt, be applied most effectually to show 
cards. The process referred to is very simple; and as we 
have been several times asked about it, we give the following 
description of the modus operandi : 

There are two effects got by the operation: one may be 
termed solid color effect, and the other color and embossed 
effect; but both are got by the same appliances—unlike 
other decorative processes by lithography, where transfer- 
ring on to the object to be embellished is necessary, and 
The printing is done direct 
Having 


fixing it there with a varnish. 
on to the tin, in this case, and fixed by a lacquer. 
arranged about the design, and supposing it to be an effect 
of a Chinese print, slighted, indented or embossed on a blue 





| ground, the design must be first drawn on the plain stone, 


with any simple medium, that can be easily washed off or 
transferred down, or in the manner of an ordinary set-off; 
then the stone is coated with etching ground (Brunswick 
black, which is often used for etching ground), care being 
taken not to cover the design; when dry etching takes 
place, the design being etched inéo the stone of a sufficient 
depth as to cause an embossing or indenture on the tin 
plate, when passed through on the stone. After the etch- 
ing of the design is completed, and the etching ground 
being cleaned off with turpentine, the face of the stone is 
inked up to take color, which is applied with the ordinary 
lithographic inking roller. The design being now ready to 
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print, the color is mixed on the slab for working (ordinary 


colors may be used, or you may use prepared colors, which | 
are certainly better for the purpose, as they stand the | 


stoving or firing). The ordinary lithographic press is used, 
only a roller is substituted for a scraper in the scraper-box, 
and copper-plate blanketing for the leather tympan, as you 
fetch up the embossing by this latter. When ready for 
printing, you proceed in the ordinary manner, using pretty 
stiff color, care being taken that none of it gets into the 
etched parts on the stone. The stone being now charged 
with color, the tin plate (which is properly prepared, free 
from grease) is put on to the stone, and rolled through in 
the lithographic press, the color adhering to the tin as if on 
paper, leaving those parts which were etched on the stone 
free from color, and raised or embossed, and the effect is a 


light embossed subject on a blue ground ; then the color is | 


dusted over with powdered resin or bitumen, and subjected 
to sufficient heat to melt the resin, which amalgamates with 
the ink, and on its being cooled, gets very hard, and has a 
beautiful shine or gloss. The finishing is done by coating 
it with a lacquer, and again subjecting it to heat, which 
gives it the brassy appearance, and it is now ready to stand 
any ordinary rough treatment.— The Lithographer, London. 
———_+sea> - 
VETERAN SOLDIERS AND PRINTERS. 

Major Azariah C. Flagg and Quartermaster-Sergeant 
Thurlow Weed have received pensions, under the law of 
Congress passed 1870, for services rendered in the war of 
1812. Major Flagg received his pension-money on the 11th 
of September, the anniversary of the battle of Plattsburg, 
in which he was engaged, and while simultaneously he was 
editor and publisher of the Plattsburg Republican. Mr. 
Weed worked at intervals as a journeyman printer at Utica, 
Cooperstown, and Herkimer, from each of which villages 
he went to the Western frontier as a soldier. 
few of his surviving companions are Theodore 8. Faxton, 
of Utica; Dr. Manly, Gen. Frederick P. Bellinger and Gen. 
George Petrie, of Herkimer. General Petrie was the Quar- 
termaster from whom Mr. Weed received his appointment 
of Quartermaster-Sergeant. He was formerly a member of 
Congress from Herkimer County, and is now a venerable 
cierk in the General Post Office at Washington. 

Mr. Faxton, when the war with England was declared, 
was a youthful stage driver at Utica. A few years after- 
ward he became the successor of his employer, Mr. Jason 
Parker. When the Erie canal was completed to Utica, he 
became a proprietor in the Canal Packet Boat Company, 
and subsequently, when expresses and telegraphs were in- 
vented, he became interested in both. By industry, enter- 
prise, and integrity, he acquired a large fortune, which in, 


his old age he is dispensing with a clear head and a boun- | 


tiful hand, for the instruction and improvement of his less 
fortunate fellow-citizens.— New York Times 
Rs distin ‘“ 
Mr. W. J. Jessup has resigned the Presidency of the 
New York Workingmen’s Union. 


Among the | 


| THE FRANKLIN STATUE IN PRINTING HOUSE SQUARE, 
| NEW YORK. 

From the New York Times of October 27, we take the 
following account of the ceremonies attendant upon the 
laying of the corner-stone of the Franklin Statue, in Piint- 
ing House Square, New York : 

The corner-stone of Captain De Groot’s admirable statue 
of Franklin was laid yesterday afternoon, in Printing-House 
Square, with the impressive ceremonics of the Masonic 
Order. The weather was exceedingly unpropitious, but this 
did not interfere with the attendance, which was very large- 
Shortly before two o’clock, the Grand Lodge proceeded to 
the spot, led by Captain De Groot, Peter Cooper, Esq., and 
other distinguished gentlemen. With R. W. John H. An- 
thon were the following-named officers of the Grand Lodge : 
R. W. E. P. Breed, D. G. M.; E. L. Judson, 8. G. W.; Jas. 
L. Husted, J. G. W.; John W. Simons, G. Treasurer ; Jas. 
M. Austin, G. Secretary; W. R. Brown, 8. G. D.; Enoch 
George, J. D. G. ; Isaac H. Brown, G. Steward ; O. G. Brady, 
Steward; R. L. Schoonmaker, G. Chaplain; Charles W. 
Roone, G. Marshal; John Hoole, G. Tiler; Johnston 
Fountain, G. Pursuivant, and District Deputies E. E. 
Thorne, John A. Foster, H. W. Turner, C. B. Wade, and 
Charles Sackreuter. 

The ceremonies were opened with music by the Fifth 
Regiment Band, after which Colonel Edward L. Gaul, on 
behalf of the Committee, introduced the Grand Master, with 
remarks substantially as follows: 


The occasion which calle us together to-day is well known to the 
greater number of those here present, but for the benefit of those who 
are in ignorance, it may be well to state that upon this foundation, the 
corner-ttone of which is about to be laid, is to be erected a colossal 
statue of Benjamin Franklin, which, through the liberality of a well- 
known citizen of the Metropolis (Capt. De Groot), is, when completed, 
to be dedicated to the Presse and the printers of New York. To the 
Press this honor is rather an unusual one for silent laborers, as its ser- 
vants are; instead of being rewarded, they are rather accustomed to 
see others reaping the results of their work. In the gift itself there is 
a peculiar appropriateness, for the monument is in honor of an old 
printer, and one whose memory to the craft is ever green. The site 
chosen for its location is also a fitting one, for, surrounded as it is by 
the great newspaper offices of the period—offices which each day gather, 
print, and send forth to this Western Hemisphere the news of the 
world—we can almost feel that should the spirit of Franklin visit the 
bronze erected in his honor, Poor Richard would feel at home again, 
and among the familiar scenes of his youth. 

At this time, however, any but a brief speech would be out of place, 
and, therefore, I shall only say that those having this work in charge 
felt that it should be properly begun, and, as is customary on occasions 
like thie, desired that the corner-stone should be laid under the aus- 
pices of the ancient and honorable fraternity of Free Masons. I, there- 
fore, in the name of the Committee, do now invite you, John H. 
Anthon, Most Worshipful Grand Master of Masons of this State, to 
proceed with the customary ceremonies. 





The Grand Master, in opening, paid a just tribute to the 
memory of Franklin, who was regarded not only as a dis- 
| tinguished man, he said, but as a Mason, whose character 
| was revered by the craft throughout the world. Prayer 
| was then offered by the Grand Chaplain, after which the 
| stone was laid with the usual formalities. The assemblage 
then dispersed. 
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I hope some enterprising manufacturer of printers’ furni- 





PRINTERS’ 
[Communication.] | 
TYPE CASES AND ITALIC. 
Austin, Texas, October 16, 1871. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular : 
Sir :—I have a suggestion to make, which, if practicable, 


ture will put on trial. Every printer is well aware that the 
upper boxes in cap cases are, as a rule, badly pied in conse- 
quence of want of uniformity in the depositing of the char- 
acters for which they are the receptacles. I propose to 
obviate the difficulty by the following method: You are 
aware all cases are manufactured with a sheet of paper in | 
the bottom of the boxes, under the divisions. Now, if the 
characters which belong in the upper boxes were printed on 
this paper in a plain, bold type, before the cases were put 
together, so they would fall in their proper places, a uni- 
formity would at once be secured in the placing of all 
characters, even of the rarest occurrence, and one very 
serious aggravation, because resulting in much loss of time 
to the compositor, is removed. A modification of this plan 
might also be applied to job cases. 

I have a question to ask: Why would it not be more 
appropriate to use an Antique or other somewhat heavy- 
faced letter for emphasis, rather than Italic? 

Yours truly, B. C. Murray. 
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A REPORTER'S JOKE. 
Mr. Thomas Gill, a veteran newspaper reporter who died 


| in Boston a short time since, was, in his lifetime, very fond 
| of a joke. 


The Washington Chronicle gives an amusing 
instance of his drollery. The Hon. Robert Rantoul, Jr., 
was delivering to an immense audience an oration at a 
celebration on Bunker Hill, in the course of which he 
described with great pathos and effect the famous battle 
which had occurred on the very spot where they were 
assembled. As he resumed his seat, Gill, who was seated 
near him, carelessly remarked, ‘‘ My father was in that 
battle.” Rantoul immediately sprang to his feet and an- 
nounced this fact, whereupon there were vehement calls 
from the crowd for the son of the Revolutionary hero. Mr. 
Gill modestly arose, and, after acknowledging the vociferous 
cheers which greeted him, quietly informed his hearers that 
his futher was in the battle of Bunker Hill, but—he was 
fighting on the other side! The scene that followed beg- 
gared description. Mr. Gill was an Englishman by birth, 
and one of the first professional reporters who came to 
America. 


PUNISHED FOR STEALING NEWSPAPER FILES. 
A pleasant piece of poetic justice is reported from a town 
in Oregon. One morning a young man called upon the 


| editor of the only paper in the county, and asked permis- 


[The suggestion cannot be carried out by the manufacturer 
of cases, because he must make them to suit all printers ; 
and as all printers do not agree as to the box in which each 
letter or character belongs, the cases, if labeled as our 
correspondent suggests, would be promptly. returned by | 


those printers whose notions were not suited. The foreman | 
of each office, when getting in new cases, can label them 
in this manner, if it is thought desirable. 

One reason for not using Antique, or other heavy-faced 
letter, for emphasis, instead of italic letter, is that Antiques, | 
Titles, and Clarendons are generally longer in face than the 
Roman letter, and would not line with it, and would there- 
fore present an irregular, broken surface. 

Another reason is, that Italic costs less than Antique and 
other plain jobbing faces, being placed by type-founders in 
the first, or cheapest class, while Antique is placed in the 
second class, costing much more.—Eb. ] 

men deveniniliiad a 

SEVEN volumes of the revised edition of ‘“ Chambers’s | 
Encyclopedia” are now completed, upon which 1,600,000 
ems of type have been set, and nearly 10,000 hours of | 
finishers’ work have been consumed. J. B. Lippincott & 
Co., the publishers, estimate that the total cost of the re- | 
vision wiil amount to $20,000 or upward. The cost thus | 
far reaches $15,000. 


+s.0e> -- 

A NEW musical and theatrical organ, to be called The | 
Stage, will shortly appear in London. In addition to pro- | 
fessional news, it will contain pictures of the principal | 
scenes and actors in new pieces. 


| sion to look at the files of that paper for 1869. 


| editor. 


It was 
granted. While the editor was in bed, waiting for his wife 
to wash his shirt, that young man carried away the file, nor 
was it ever seen again until his lawyer offered it as evidence 


| during the trial of an action for $5,000 damages for an 


alleged libel, which that young man brought against the 
It is gratifying to learn that the plaintiff recovered 


| six and a quarter cents damages, and was arrested by the 


editor on a charge of stealing books, convicted, and sent to 


| the penitentiary for seven years. 


—— — 


Ir is stated that Postmaster-General Cresswell intends 


| recommending to Congress the passage of a law establish- 


ing a postal telegraph system. 
+ see + 


THE PRESENT CASH PRICES OF PAPER. 
The following table of prices of paper is corrected monthly by Chas. 


| Magarge & Co., wholesale paper dealers, Nos. 30, 32 and 34 South Sixth 


Street, Philadelphia: 


Note paper, _ NI isa niiead ss ston senate died — per pound 
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TREATMENT, DURABILITY, AND ECONOMY OF WOOD 
TYPE. 

The great perfection attained in the manufacture of 
American wood type, and the universality of its use conse- 
quent upon its combination of beauty and economy, prompts 
us to offer some suggestions to those who may not know how 
best to preserve it, and to state some facts which have come 
under our observation relative to its durability when con- 
trasted with metal type. 

The chief agent in the rapid destruction of wood type 
has been the use of lye in cleaning it. Lye has all the inju- 
rious qualities of water, so far as soaking quickly into the 
wood is concerned, and causing it to swell, followed by 
shrinking, warping, and cracking. In addition, it eats out 
the heart of the wood, leaving the face of the type rough 

-and full of fibres, so that when it comes again to be used, 
a half-scared, ghastly grey is presented instead of the stun- 
ning black line that was expected to arrest the attention of 
every passer-by. Many a font has: been ruined=by the use 
of this unfit substance for washing, and doubtless many 
more will be if its use is persisted in. Much of the preju- 
dice yet existing in many minds against the introduction of 
wood type has been early implanted by the sight of the 
crooked and pitted victims of this mistaken treatment, 
whose mission was thought to be fittingly closed whilst plug- 
ging up rat-holes in the floor, or warming the office on a 
frosty morning, when shavings and the foreman were scarce. 

For washing wood type, coal oil and benzine are both 
used to much better advantage than lye; and of these ben- 
zine is the most used, and perhaps best adapted to general 
purposes. It is clean of itself, dries quickly, costs but little, 
can be used for washing metal and wood type indiscrimi- 
nately, and can be kept anywhere but near the stove. Coal 
oil has this advantage over benzine—that while it loosens 
and removes the ink, itis not so dry in its nature as the 
latter, but improves the face of wood type each time that 
it is used, until the smooth and polished surface shows up 
as clear and black as the best metal type. Benzine, possess- 
ing the oleaginous quality in a very slight degree, leaves 
the surface dry and somewhat harsh; and this continued 
dryness and harshness, although slight, will to some ex- 
tent divest the type of the smooth surface it had when 
received from the manufacturer. We think, therefore, that 
forms of wood type only will be best treated by being washed 
with coal oil; and where wood and metal types are inter- 
lined, the former should be cleaned with oil, and the latter 
with benzine. This, although a little troublesome, is the 
method adopted in several large offices that we know of; 
and brings its recompense, not only in preserving the type, 
but in giving it a surface that attracts instead of repelling 
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| the ink, enabling it to present in print that full and pleasing 
| appearance so much admired in the specimen books, but 
| often vainly sought for elsewhere. 

The opinion for a long time prevailed, and is still held 
by some who have never tested it, that wood type is less 
durable than metal type; but a little experience will de- 
| monstrate this to be an error. Ifa metal type of large size 

be dropped upon the floor, it will be ruined, as it is sure to 

fall face downward; while a wood type, under like circum- 

| stances, will roll over the floor as nimbly as an acrobat 
over the sawdust, and with as little injury. But it is not 
only in best withstanding the rude shocks of carelessness 
that greater durability is claimed for wood type. We 
have examined standing programmes from which several 
hundred thousand copies had been worked, containing lines 

| of metal type in Four-line Gothic Condensed and Four- 
line Antique, and also lines of wood type in Four-line 
Clarendon Italian and Six-line French Clarendon; and in 
which, upon inspection, the edges of the metal type were 
very perceptibly rounded, while the wood type was appa- 
rently uninjured, both having been new when placed in the 
form. In another programme, from which six hundred 
| thousand impressions had been taken, an electrotyped line 
from heavy-faced type showed more evidence of the hard 
work it had done than the lines of wood type distributed 
through the same form. This result is no doubt owing to 
the greater elasticity of the wood, which yields to the pres- 
sure, although in too slight a degree to mar the impression. 
In addition to its quality of endurance, wood type has 
also the recommendation of greater economy in the first 
cost. 


That this is no trivial matter can be readily seen by 
comparing the price of a 5 A font of Five-line Pica Gothic, 
with lower case and figures, in metal ($21.45), with a font 
of the same size in wood ($12.50). In smaller sizes the 

| prices approximate more nearly; but on the average there 
is a decided saving in purchasing wood type. The wood- 
type manufacturers also furnish fonts in whatever size may 
be needed—3 A, 4 A, 5 A, and upward, with or without 
lower case and figures; while the type-founders adhere 
tenaciously to the one font as placed in their Price Lists, 
which does not suit all customers alike. 

Even in the best offices, wood type scarcely receives the 
Close 
cabinets are made for the latter, to keep the dust from in- 
juring its face; while the forther is laid carelessly around, 
exposed to dust and dirt. It is generally used by the last 
apprentice for his first experiments in printing, @ Ja Guten- 
berg, and too frequently by journeymen for bearers around 
small forms they wish to prove. The necessity for stand- 
ing large type on end, to give it a free circulation of air and 
avoid warping, prevents putting it in close cabinets, or even 
cases; but the smaller fonts should have their places in 
suitable cases, and should be put there when out of use, 
with the same regularity with which metal job types are dis- 
tributed in their several cases. 


same care and attention that is given to metal type. 
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PRIZES FOR COLOR PRINTING. 

In order to create a spirit of emulation which will tend 
to advance the art of printing, and to bring superior skill 
into prominence, we have determined to offer the following 
prizes, open to competition in all portions of the United 
States, for the best specimens of colored typographical 
printing, viz. : 

A gold medal to be awarded as a first prize 

A silver medal to be awarded as a second prize. 

A silver medal to be awarded as a third prize. 

The prizes to be termed “ PrinTERS’ CrRCULAR Prizes, 
Awarded for Excellence in Color Printing ;’ and the neces- 
sary arrangements to be made as soon as we are positively 
assured that there will be at least ten competitors. 

We have not fully decided upon the frame-work of the 
rules for the proposed competition; and on this subject 
would be glad to receive the suggestions of all who are 
interested in the subject and are likely to become competi- 
tors; so that the rules finally adopted may be such as will 
attract the largest possible number of efforts under the most 
appropriate conditions. 

We will briefly sketch the outline of a plan which has 
occurred to us, for the purpose of eliciting the comments 
of the craft, and are ready, in deference to their wishes, 
to adopt it, or any modification, or any new plan that may, 
on further investigation, be finally considered most likely 
to promote the end in view. It is as follows: 

That all parties who desire to compete shall signify their 
intention formally, in writing. That the size of the type 


surface of the job shall be the same as that of a page of | 


the Printers’ CrrcuLar- That the original colors or im- 
pressions shall be restricted to either four or five, includ- 
ing bronze, as the majority may elect. That no engraved 
lines are to be used, and nothing but type, borders, 
rules, flourishes, etc., made by type-founders, except tint- 
blocks. 
tions of colors as they please by printing one color over 


another, provided they do not employ more than the total | 
That the copy | 
will be furnished in plain Roman letter, the competitors | 


number of original colors decided upon. 


using their own taste in arranging and displaying it; and 
no additions to be made t» the copy except the name and 
address of the printer. That white paper only can be used. 

Whatever plan may be adopted, we should prefer to 
have printed a sufficient edition of each job to enable us to 
inset it in the PRINTERS’ CrrcuLaR, and thus lay it before all 
our readers. By this means, each person or firm who com- 
peted would have the satisfaction of knowing that their 
efforts had received due publicity. The parties who ob- 
tained the first, second, and third prizes, would have their 
jobs inserted in the Prryrers’ Crrcunar first; and the 
others would follow as rapidly as possible in the ensuing 
issues of the CrrcuLarR. It is, however, understood that 
any one objecting to furnish the number of copies required 
for this purpose (five thousand), will not be debarred from 
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competing for the prizes, but will be allowed to furnish as 
many copies as he or they please. We would suggest that 
not less than twenty-five copies be forwarded in any case. 

As Baltimore and New York are about equi-distant from 
Philadelphia, we shall endeavor to get a competent judge 
of color printing from each of those cities to act as referees, 
they to have power to add two others to their number, pro- 
vided they desire to do so. Of course, the gentlemen who 


act as judges will not be competitors. 


The job must be completed and forwarded to this office 
on or before the first of February, 1872. Should the party 
or parties to whom the prizes are awarded, have printed 
five thousand copies of the job, they will appear in the 
March issue of the CrrcuLarR. The official decision of the 
judges will also appear in the same number. 

Those who intend to compete for the prizes will please 
forward their names as soon as possible, with any sugges- 
| tions that may occur to them. 

<a> 
FINE PRINTING. 

During the Summer and Autumn we have been favored 
with quite a large number of specimens of Fancy Colored 
Printing, embracing almost the entire range of job work, 





That competitors may make as many combina- | 


and return our acknowledgments for the same, particularly 
to the following parties : 
Hollis & Gunn, 25 Hawley Street, Boston, Mase. 
Weed & Kelly, 70 and 72 Camp Street, New Orleans, La. 
8. Vater, Journal Job Rooms, Lafayette, Ind. 
Moorehead & Willey, 160 Main Street, Zanesville, Ohio. 
Rogers & Talmadge, West Union, Iowa. 
“The Leader” Printing Rooms, 210 Centre Street. Bloomington, Ill. 
St. Joseph Steam Printing Company, St. Joseph, Mo. 
James L. Gow, Augusta, Ga. 
W. T. McElroy & Co., Humboldt, Kansas. 
Elgin Printing Company, 14 and 16 River Street, Elgin, Ill. 
Clark & Story, Elm Street, Westfield, Mase. 
Louis Perrault & Co., 230 St. James Street, Montreal, Canada. 
Mitchener & Smith, Jeffersonian Building, Cambridge, Ohio. 
W. P. Nisbett, Pontiac, Mich. 
H. L. Bonsall, 139 Federal St., Camden, N. J. 
Boneall & Smith, 5029 Main Street, Germantown, Philadelphia. 
Ii. M. Gardner, Jr., corner Fulton and York Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rowley & Chew, 14 and 16 South Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 
George 8. Merrill & Co., Lawrence, Mass. 
Culbert, Warren & Kroencke, Centre Street, Bay City, Mich. 
Davis & Co., 129 Smithfield Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
William Syckelmoore, 107 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 
W. W. Avery, Plymouth, Mase. 
Republican Steam Printing House, Omaha, Neb. 
Clark & Edwards, 96 Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill. 


+ soe 


| Mr. StrePHEeN GREENE, for many years Superintendent 
| of the Leisenring Printing House, of this city, has entered 
| into a copartnership with Messrs. Helfenstein & Lewis, the 
well-known Railroad and Commercial Printers, Fifth and 
Chestnut Streets. The style of the new firm is Helfenstein, 
Lewis & Greene; and judging from the practical and busi- 
| ness qualifications of the gentlemen composing it, they will 
succeed in largely increasing the business of the old firm, 
| which was of itself very extensive and lucrative. 


——_—_—_———_ 
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RELIEF FOR THE CHICAGO PRINTERS. 

Mr. John M. Farquhar, President of the Chicago Typo 
graphical Union, No.\ 16, writes us as follows: ‘ God 
bless the craftsmen of the whole United States who 
have helped us in our hour of need.’’ And the readiness 
with which a number of the Typographical Unions have 
forwarded relief to their stricken brethren well deserves 
this meed of praise—the New York Union, for instance, 
promptly contributing $2,000; the Philadelphia Union con- 
tributing $500; the Albany Union contributing $250; the 
Terre Haute Union contributing $100; the Wilmington 
(N. C.) Union contributing $25; and a number of other 
contributions having been made by the Unions of other 
sections. The plate printers of Washington also promptly 
responded by contributing 

In a similar spirit assistance was tendered to some of 
the newspaper proprietors of Chicago, by their cotempo- 
raries of other cities, in the shape of type and printing 
material; and additional proofs were thus given of the 
strength of the bonds by which all wings of the typo- 
graphical army of America are united. 

The necessity of such assistance, and of all the aid that 
can possibly be granted, is rendered painfully apparent by 
the terrible destruction caused by the fire among the printing 
offices of Chicago. Of all the splendid temples of typog- 
raphy of which she was justly proud, but one or two were 
left standing. One account states that eighty-six newspaper 
and twelve magazine buildings and offices were burned to 
the ground ; and another method of measuring the calamities 
of printers and publishers is furnished by the deplorable 
record that the material employed in producing fourteen 
daily, forty-five weekly, and fifty-six monthly publications 
was totally destroyed—these losses involving, of course, 
terrible embarrassments alike to employers and employés. 

A number of the burnt offices have already risen from 
their ashes, but delays will necessarily attend the task of 
restoring others, while the unprecedented losses of the city 
will totally deprive the representatives of some establish- 
ments of the patronage by which they were heretofore 
sustained. 

These circumstances will, we trust, be duly considered by 
all the printers of the country, and furnish constant incite- 
ment to a general and generous imitation of the examples 
set by the Typographical Unions which have already for- 
warded their contributions. 


eee 
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+ .ee- 
RETURN HOME OF GEO. W. CHILDS. 

George W. Childs, Esq., the well-known proprietor of 
the Public Ledger, who has been absent for several months 
in Europe, returned home last month in the steamer Scotia. 
Mr. Childs went abroad to take his wife in search of health, 
and we are glad to learn that she has returned greatly im- 
proved The estimable couple have hosts of friends in this 
city; and no sooner was their arrival known than an 
impromptu serenade was organized, at which the finest 
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vocalists then in Philadelphia, available for a serenade, 
furnished the music. These were the quintette of Moran 
& Dixey’s Minstrel Troupe—Messrs. Russell, Herbert, 
Lacey, Walz, and Jackson—assisted by Mr. Norrie, the 
fine basso of Simmons & Slocum’s Troupe. The party, 
numbering about forty persons—a full instrumental or- 
chestra accompanying them—started about eleven o'clock 
and serenaded Mr. and Mrs. Childs, who were greatly 
pleased with the compliment. The singers did well, and 
their performances, borne on the midnight air, attracted 
numbers of spectators. 

After the serenade, the party took supper at Petry’s 
restaurant, corner of Broad and Walnut Streets; and they 
enjoyed themselves hugely, the mirth and hilarity continu- 
ing until ‘early in the morning.” At one end of the table 
sat Mr. Joseph E. Jackson, and at the other, Col. M. 
Richards Mucklé, under whose presidency the entertain- 
ment proceeded most delightfully. There was specch- 
making, singing, joking, and fun of all kinds. One of the 
gems of the evening was the singing »f a sentimental song 
by Mr. Dixey—the unusual character of the performance 
literally bringing down the house Moran, Simmons, 
Sweatnam, and Fraser, assisted by others, kept up a constant 
fusilade of jokes. Lacey, Sweatnam, Russell, Herbert, 
Norrie, Fraser, Talbot, Cummings, and others, all sing 
favorite selections, comic and sentimental, while unique 
musical performances were also given by the orchestra. 
The excellent entertainment given by these talented artistes 
was of a character long to be remembered. 

The enjoyment of the evening was unmarred by any- 
thing, and the party broke up, happy and delighted, at 
half-past three. It was one of the most attractive enter- 
tainments we have attended for a long while; and we have 
been told that “rehearsals” were late next day in Arch 
Street and Eleventh Street. 

Mr. Childs, upon his return to this city, plunged at once 
into business, and is now daily to be seen ut his extensive 
establishment superintending its workings, as he loves to 
do. We.understand that he has determined not to go to 
Europe again, being satisfied with the two visits he has 
made, and, as every American ought, preferring his own 
land to all others. 

— +s0e+ 

Tue lithographers of Philadelphia have abandoned the 
idea of celebrating the Senefélder Centenary by a banquet, 
and all the funds collected for that purpose have been for- 
warded to Chicago for the relief of her sufferers. It is to 
be hoped, however, that measures will still be devised in 
this city to render due honor to the memory of the illus- 
trious Father of Lithography. 

eae 


PHILADELPIIA Typographical Union, No. 2, will give 


their annual ball at the Musical Fund Hall, on the 17th of 


January, 1872. An enjoyable time may be expected by 
those who attend. 
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NEW INVENTIONS RELATING TO PRINTING. 

The following patents for inventions connected with the 
art of printing have recently been granted by the United 
States Patent Office to the parties named : 

Parer Pup (118,177).—J. M. Allen, Marion, Mass. 

PRINTING Press (118,182).—W. L. Balch, Boston, Mass. 

PAPER CuTTER (118,308).—G. A. Walker, Boston, Mass. 

Paper Currer (118,327).—J. Arkell, Canajoharie, N. Y. 

Printing Press (118,835).—F. L. Bailey, Boston, Mass. 

INK FoR Pruytine (119,154).—Julius Kircher, New York City. 

TYPE-SETTING AND DisTRIBUTING MacutinE (Extension).—Henry W. 
Alden, New York, Executor of the estate of Timothy Alden, deceased. 
Letters-Patent No. 18,175, dated September 15, 1857; reissue No. 3,572, 
dated July 27, 1869. 

MANUFACTURE OF PAPER PuLp (119,224).—Asahel K. Eaton, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., assignor to ‘‘ The Eaton Fiber Company,’’ New York City. 

Paper Pup (119,464).—M. L. Keen, Jersey City, N. J. 

Paper Pup (119,465).—M. L. Keen, Jersey City, N. J. 

ELECTROTYPING (119,622).—W. A. Leggo, Montreal, Canada. 

PapPer CuTrerR (119,827).—E. Cowles, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Paper (119,843).—B. E. Hale, New York City. 

BookKBiInDING (119,894).—D. M. Smyth, Orange, N. J. 

PRINTING Press (120,040).—Robert J. Coons, Greensburg, Pa. 

Printing Press (120,041).—Calvert B. Cottrell, Westerly, R. I. 

MACHINE FoR PuLPine Woop For Parer Stock, etc.—Benjamin F. 
Barker, of Curtisville, Mass.—This invention relates to improvements 
in machinery for converting wood into pulp, for use in the production 
of paper, and has for its object to insure the proper action of all parts, 
and simplify their construction and the arrangement of driving mech” 
anism. It consists in a new form of stone, whereby centrifugal force 
is utilized for retaining the wood in contact with the grinding surface 
a longer time than it otherwise would remain. The invention also 
consists in the use of adjustable guides, whereby the blocks of wood 
are held to, and caused to be fed against, the grinding surface in the 
desired manner. There is also an attachment for grinding splinters 
and small pieces apart from the larger blocks, but on the same stone, 
and in a new general combination of parts, for the purpose specified. 

APPARATUS FOR CLEANING AND PRESERVING PRINTERS’ ROLLERS.— 
Samuel Crump, New York City.—This invention consists in the com- 
bination of a sliding rack or racks, in which the rollers are placed when 
not in use, and a bath over which said rollers are arranged, and in which 
they are lowered by a windlass into oil or other liquid, whereby they 
are cleaned and kept soft, so as to be always ready for use, and, at the 
same time, are protected from rats and other vermin, and also from the 
shrinkage which results from exposure to the atmosphere. 


-s0eo— inst 
TYPOGRAPHICAL DRAMATIC ASSOCIATION. 

What has become of the “T. D. A.’s’’? Could they not 
be got together again to give a benefit for the relief of their 
suffering brothers of Chicago? We think so. Come, boys, 
ring up the curtain! Send the call-boy to hunt up old 
“ Jack Falstaff,” “ Prince Hal ,”’ “‘ Hotspur,” “‘ Charles IT.,” 
or some of the other old-time characters you used to love 
to represent. Place them once more on the stage, and, our 
word for it, you will play to the fullest house the “ T. D. 
A.’s” have ever had: We will render whatever assistance 
is in our power. 


oaetes 
WE learn that the printers of Elizabeth, N. J., have 
lately organized a Typographical Union at that place. 
—<—e- 
LEAVENWORTH (Kansas) Union is in a flourishing con- 
dition. 





WILSON’S TREATISE ON PUNCTUATION. 

A new edition (the twentieth) of this invaluable work 
has just been issued. The text has been revised and en- 
larged, and the typographical appearance much improved 
by being printed on heavy, tinted paper; while the book- 
binder has given it a more attractive covering than was 
awarded its predecessors. In consideration of the additional 
outlay caused by these changes, the publishers have ad- 
vanced the price from $1.50 to $2 per copy, for which it 
can be had at this office, or it will be sent by mail for $2.20 
As a knowledge of the rules of Punctuation is absolutely 
necessary to secure the name of being a good compositor, 
all who aspire to this title should make themselves ac- 
quainted with Wilson’s “ Treatise,” it being the standard 
work upon that subject. 





+s0e- - 

WE have received an order from one of the leading print- 
ing firms of this country for a number of copies of the 
“American Encyclopedia of Printing,” accompanied by a 
statement that they design presenting the book to cach of 
their apprentices. This example is worthy of imitation 
The present system, or rather want of system, of instruct- 
ing apprentices to the printing business is so radically im- 
perfect that it imperatively needs all the incidental an« 
supplementary aid that can be afforded to it; and the work 
referred to conveys so much instruction relating to all 
matters appertaining to the history and practice of the art, 
that it would at once be highly appreciated by every intel- 
ligent apprentice, and speedily enable him to increase the 
current value of his labors. It is the custom, in some of the 
English printing offices, to present a copy of a standard 
English work on typography to each apprentice at the 
conclusion of his appointed term of service. But it would 
be still better to furnish abundant facilities and incitements 
to the study of the thousand and one things relating to the 
present advanced state of printing, to apprentices, at an 
early period of their apprenticeship, so that their employers 
could reap the benefit of their increase of knowledge. 

~2eceoer 

A MEETING of the International Workingmen’s Asso- 
ciation was held on Monday evening, 23d ult., in the hall 
on Race Street, below Eighth. The chair was occupied by 
the President, Mr. Thomas Phillips, who stated that the 
object of the meeting was to hear addresses on the labor 
question and to form an International Workingmen’s Asso- 
ciation, whose object should be to afford a central medium 
of communication and co-operation between workingmen’s 
societies existing in different countries, and aiming at the 
same time at the protection and advancement of the work- 
ing classes. Considerable time was taken up in reading 


from documents pertaining to the movement, and showing 
co-operation to be a success. Addresses were also made by 
several gentlemen favoring the movement, after which a 
branch of the International Society was organized, when 
the meeting adjourned. 
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A CORRESPONDENT writes us in relition to 
glycerine in rollers, as follows: 


the use of 


I have used it [glycerine] occasionally for years, but have not been 
successful in making a better roller than with glue and molasses alone. 
Is the glycerine put in with the molasses (or sugar), or added when 
ready for pouring ? 

The use of glycerine has been made the subject of a 
patent or patents, and patent litigation, as well as the basis 
of various roller compositions to which different parties 
have given special attention, and which are manipulated by 
m‘thods considered, to some extent, as trade secrets. Of 
these methods we cannot speak advisedly. Our corre- 
spondent will, however, probably find some useful hints in 
the opinion of Judge McKennan, published in the last num- 
ber of the PRINTERS’ CrrcuLaR. And in reply, directly, to 
the question he propounds, we would state that in some cases 
where glycerine has been used successfully, it was put in 
with the glue and molasses, or at the bottom of the kettle, 
under both the glue and molasses. 





WE are pleased to learn that our esteemed friend, John 
M. Perry, has been appointed Night Editor of the North 
American of this city. Mr. Perry has been for many years 
a compositor on that paper, and is familiar with the duties 
of this responsible position. The knowledge of his ap- 
pointment will give pleasure to his many friends, and we 
hope he may live to become a Managing Editor. 


~~ ee >— 





Literary. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
The United States Patent Laws. Munn & Co. New York, 1871. 

Into a neat handbook of 120 pages has been condensed the new Patent 
Laws in full, with Forme, Official Rules, Directions for obtaining Pat- 
ents, Copyrights, Regulations for Trade Marks, Assignments, etc., etc. 
An abstract of the Census of 1870 is also added, with a variety of inform- 
ation of importance to all persons interested in the subject. 


Coachmakers’ International Journal. 1.D. Ware. Philadelphia. 

Commences with the October number its seventh volume, and appears 
in a very handsome new costume, having improved its paper and added 
an entire suit of new type. 

Farewell to Washington of J. W. Forney. 

The dinner given to Col. Forney by his contemporary journalists of 
all parties, upon his retirement from the Washington Chronicle, and the 
other ceremonials which also marked that event, have been commem- 
orated in a beautiful testimonial volume. The book is a large quarto of 
sixteen pages, elegantly printed upon tinted paper, and is further 
adorned by handsome photograph portraits of the many representatives 
of the press of the country who participated in the festivities of the 
occasion. 

The Silent World. Washington, D. C. October. 

Every reader must be touched by the unobtrusive pathos of this pub- 
lication, intended for the deaf and dumb. Every item is selected 
expressly for its bearing upon them. Even current literature is criti- 
cised for its special interest to them; and the news fromi the schools, 
colleges, and asylums awakens surprise, not only at the number of such 
unfortunates under tuition, but at the amount of labor they are accom- 
plishing, and how they are being fitted for remunerative and useful 
positions in the world from which they seem to be secluded. 

The Children’s Hour. Philadelphia. November. 
Neat and pretty as always, with an abundance of good illustrations. 
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Lowly Ways ; 


or. The Diary of a Poor Young Lady. From the Ger- 
man. By F. E. B. Philadelphia. Claxton, Remeen & Haffelfinger. 


Charming in its simplicity is this lovely story of the adventures of a 
young girl, upheld through all her sorrows and temptations by her un- 
swerving piety. The pretty volume deserves a warm welcome from the 
Sunday School libraries, and all similar collections intended for the 
religious instruction of the young. 

The Lady's Friend. Mrs. Henry Peterson. Philadelphia. November. 
Appears in a new cover printed gayly in blue, which will distinguish 

it widely from the buff and brown dresses of its monthly rivals. 

Lippincott’ s Magazine, for November, contains a valuable article upon 
the Internationale ; and the short stories are unusually good. 

Arthur's Lady's Home Magazine. November. 

A very useful and necessary lesson upon the entertainment of com- 
pany is pleasantly conveyed in the sketch entitled “The Preacher's 
Daughters.” So intimately welcomed into the domestic circle as are 
the monthly magazines, such themes belong to them of right, and ought 
to be more extensively treated. 

Wit and Sentiment. A Journal of Humor and Feeling, gathered from 
all Times and Quarters. No.1. William Howard. Philadelphia. 
A neat double-column octavo of twenty pages, containing pretty and 

pleasant things, original and selected. As a beginning, it is both 

remarkable for the choice character of its contents and its sincere 
modesty of demeanor, and, like the fair Orlando, “ looks succesefully.”’ 

Godey's Lady's Book. Philadelphia. November. 

The engraving, ‘‘ Waiting for an Answer,”’ makes a capital scene, and 
enlists our sympathies instantly for the weary “ Weller,” who labo- 
riously mops his heated brow. 

The Herald of Health. November. Wood & Holbrook. New York. 
In this number will be found a valuable letter from the pen of P. T. 

Barnum, on his “* Health, Habits, and the Relation of Amusements to 

Health,” which will be read with mach interest. Mr. Abbot also con- 

tributes an able paper on the “‘Management of Children.” ‘“ Early 

and Late Hours’’ is intended for young men and women. There are 
many other excellent articles that will impart useful knowledge to the 
reflective reader. 

The Newspaper Press. London, England. 

Scottish Typographical Circular. Edinburgh. 

The Hub and New York Coachmakers’ Magazine. October. 


American Literary Gazette and Publishers’ Circular. Geo. W. Childs. 
Philadelphia. tober 1 and 15. 


The Trade Circular and Publishers’ Bulletin. F. Leypoldt, New York. 
Rounds’ Printers’ Cabinet. Rounds & Kane. Chicago. 

Triibner’s American and Oriental Literary Record. London, England. 
Kneass’ Philadelphia Magazine for the Blind. 

The Printers’ Register. London, England. October 6. 


-secoe-+ 


Correspondence. 





A LETTER FROM A VETERAN PRINTER. 
Morrisania, N. Y., Oct. 14, 1871. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular : 

Sim :—In the last number of the Privrers’ CrrcuLaR, you say, “St. 
Paul, Minn., has a printer who has worked at the business for forty-six 
years.” Is that anything wonderful? I was an indentured apprentice 
to the printing business in August, 1825, and served seven years, six 
months and twenty days, and was out of my time when I was twenty 
years ofage. From that time to the present. with the exception of one 
year, I have steadily worked at the trade, and expect to do so as long 
as I live—as printers, you know, rarely make more than a respectable 
living. With few exceptions, | have enjoyed good health, and have no 
cause to complain on that score. Now, I merely write to say that there 
is no reason why printers should not live as long as any one else, save 
and except those who have to work on morning papers. 


Respectfully yours, T. E. 8. 
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Obituary. 





John D. Shryock, editor of the Greensburg (Pa.) Herald, died at bis 
home in that place on the 8th ult. He was in his twenty-fifth year, and 
had been connected with the Herald for about four years. 

Died, at Newville, Pa., on October 2d, Adalbert McWilliams, in the 
twenty-ninth year of his age. Deceased was a member of Harrisburg 
Typographical Union, No. 14, which adopted suitable resolutions of 
respect to his memory. He leaves a widow and one child. 

Mr. William J. Mosimann, a printer, died suddenly at Charleston, 
8. C., on Tuesday evening, October 24th, in the fifty-fifth year of hie 
age. He worked in the Courier office, and was discharging his duties 
the day previous to his demise, in apparent good health. His remains 
were interred in the Masonic Burial Ground at Magnolia Cemetery, 
followed by his family and a number of friends. 

E. 8. M. Hill, late Mayor of Scranton, Pa., and formerly publisher of 
the Register and Legal Observer of that city, died at Portland, North- 
ampton County, Pa., in the early part of last month. He was a lawyer 
by profession, but embarked in journalism by commencing the publica- 
tion of the Spirit of the Valley at Scranton, and then the Register, which, 
while under his management, was noted as a standard journal. He 
was elected Mayor of Scranton, and served his term with credit to him- 
self and constituents; and, having sold his newspaper establishment, 
returned to the practice of the law. His health failing him, he was 
induced to venture into the country, and accordingly removed to the 
town of Portland, and opened a law office. But he still continued to 
decline rapidly, and for ten months previous to his death he had been 
confined to his room. 

Dorus B. Snow, who was connected with the editorial corps of the 
Philadelphia Press, died of consumption, at West Suffield, Conn., on 
Monday, 16th ult., in the thirty-sixth year of his age. Mr. Snow was 
born in Becket, Berkshire County, Mass., and, at the age of eighteen 
years, removed to Atlantic County, N. J. He taught school for two 
years, and the following year accepted a situation proffered him in the 
Weet Jersey Academy, at Millville. Circumstances compelled him to 
discontinue his studies, and after a sojourn of less than two years at 
Millville, he returned to Atlantic County, and took charge of the Leeds’ 
Point school, which, in the course of three years, he made the best in 
the county. Upon leaving Leeds’ Point, his services were secured for 
the Absecom Academy, which he took charge of in the fall of 1861. In 
the summer of 1863, he became editor of the South Jersey Republican, 
at Hammonton, which he ably conducted from that time until February, 
1870, when he disposed of the office and removed to Wilkesbarre, Pa., 
where he purchased an interest in the Record of the Times. But the 
climate of the section did not agree with him, and after a few months’ 
sojourn there he went West. In the spring of the present year he 
took a position upon the Philadelphia Press, upon which paper he 
continued until about the firet of last month, when, his health rapidly 
failing, he returned to Connecticut. He was a talented writer and an 
earnest Christian. 

-2c-oe- 


Rewspaper Gossip. 


New Papers.—The Nationalist, Charleston, 8. C. (daily); five col- 
umns; Republican; J. E. Britton, business manager. Weekly Fagle, 
Osyka, Mies.; six columns; independent; H. A. Swasey, M. D., edi- 
tor; W. K. Henderson, publisher. Green River Pantagraph, Bowling 
Green, Ky. (weekly); eight columns; Democratic; J. M. Hines, editor. 
Our Saturday Night, Macon, Ga. (weekly); eight pages ; a family jour- 
nal; Lines, Wing & Smith, publishers; B. W. Smith, editor. T7ri- 
Weekly News, Tyler, Texas ; three columns; Democratic; Williams & 
Chilton, publishers. Cass County Courier, Harrisonville, Mo. (weekly) ; 
Jas. E. Payne, publisher. St. Marys Star, St. Marys, Kansas (weekly) ; 
six columns; Frank X. Palmer, publisher; George F. Nelson, editor. 

ENLARGEMENTs.—The Norristown (Pa.) Daily Herald has been 
enlarged, and handsomely improved by a new dress and head The 
Weekly Enterprise, Lancaster, Pa., heretofore independent in politics, 
has been enlarged, and will henceforth be published as a Republican 


paper. The Philadelphia Saturday Evening Post, on the occasion of its . 


entering upon its fifty-firet year, came to us greatly enlarged, and in an 
entire new dress. It claims to be the largest and cfleapest family 
paper now published. 











Suspensions.— Daily and Weekly Republican, Erie, Pa. 

B. F. Sloan, late of the Erie Daily Republican, has become the local 
editor of the Titusville Daily Courier. 

There were eighty-nine newspaper establishments destroyed in the 
Chicago burnt district, embracing dailies, weeklies. and monthlies. 

The Legal Opinion, Harrisburg, Pa., has been purchased by John W. 
Brown, one of the proprietors of the Patriot, who will enlarge and 
otherwise improve it. 

Mr. H. L. Grose, of the Ballston Journal, Ballston Spa, N. Y., has sold 
an interest in that paper to Mr. J. R. Morrison, of New York City, who 
has assumed editorial control of the Journal. 

Mr. Joseph 8. M. Young, formerly of the Erie Dispatch, has returned 
to the editorial profession, having associated himself with Mr. John C. 
Harper in the publication of the Pittsburgh Sueday Morning Call. 

The National Guard, organ of the militia of Pennsylvania, has 
removed from Pittsburgh to Harrisburg, which city will hereafter be its 
place of publication. 

The Christian Family Companion, heretofore published in Tyrone, 
Pa., has been removed to Dale City, Somerset County, Pa., from which 
place it will hereafter be issued. 

George W. Barter, of the Anaheim (Cal.) Gazette, has purchased th 
Los Angeles daily and weekly Star, and entered upon its management. 
He will still continue to own and publish the Anaheim Gazette. 

The Wyoming Valley Journal, Pittston, Pa., has changed its form 
from eight to four pages, which is a decided improvement on its former 
appearance. 

Mr. F. R. Gilson, formerly of the Onarga (Ill.) Review, and more 
recently editor and publisher of the Moline Review, has eold the Review, 
and taken a position on the editorial staff of the Davenport Daily 
Gazette. 

Willie M. Russell, who has published the Bainbridge (Ga.) Argus 
since its commencement in 1856, has leased the establishment to Mesers. 
B. E. Russell and W. C. Jones, who will hereafter issue the paper semi- 
weekly. 

The West Point (Ga.) Shield has been changed to the West Point 
News, and is now published by Mr. D. W. D. Boulley. The “‘ patent 
outside,” which was one of the chief features of the Shield, has been 
dispensed with, and the News ie now a very promising paper. 

Horatio Fouks, editor of the Daily Freeman, at Rondout, N. Y., has 
been held for libel, on complaint of Judge Schoonmaker, Democratic 
candidate for County Judge. The t of a claimed is 
$10,000. 

The Pottsville Volksdlatt is the title of a neat and prosperous looking 
seven-column weekly, printed in the German language, and published 
by Mr. August Knecht, in the flourishing town of Pottsville, Pa. It is 

now in its fifth month of publication. 

Mr. George W. Childs, of the Philadelphia Public Ledger, accom- 
panied by his lady, arrived safely home from Europe in the steamship 
Scotia, October 18th. The health of his wife has been much improved 
by his journey. While in England, Mr. Childs was the guest of Mr. 
Walter, of the London Times. 

The recent terrible fire in Chicago has been a source of great incon- 
venience to those country newspapers who had their “ outsides” and 
“insides” printed in that city, as the auxiliary or co-operative pub- 
lishing establishments were totally destroyed. The consequence is, a 
great many papers are now issuing only half-sheets, while during the 
week in which the fire occurred many of them did not appear at all. 

During the progress of the fair of the Bucks County Agricultural and 
Mechanical Institute, held at Doylestown, Pa., last month, a neat five- 
column daily paper, entitled the Jowrnal of the Fair, was issued by 
Henry T. Darlington, of the Bucks County Intelligencer. Each day's 
issue contained an account of the proceedings of the previous day, with 
programme for the day of date. Its advertising columns were liberally 
patronized by Doylestown and Philadelphia merchants. This was the 
firet daily ever issued in Doylestown. 
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List of Officers of the International and Subordinate 
Typographical Unions. 


INTERNATIONAL UNION. 
Wa. J. Hammonp, of New Orleans, President. 
M. R. Wausn, of New York, First Vice-President. 
J, A. CusH ey, of Baltimore, Second Vice-President. 
Joun Couns, of Cincinnati (P. O. Box 2846), Rec. Sec. and Treas. 
F. K. Tracy, of Chicago (P. O. Box 206), Corresponding Secretary. 





WOMEN’S UNION. 


New Yorx, No. 1.—President, Mrs. Elizabeth Meehen; ‘Vice-Presi- 
dent, Miss Lizzie T. Fennelly ; Treasurer, Miss Kate Cusack; Rec. 
and Cor. Sec., Mies Mary A. rtlett. Meets third Wednesday, at 22 
Duane street, ‘third floor. 


SUBORDINATE UNIONS. 
List of Officers of Subordinate Unions inserted in this column at $6 per Annum. 
PHILADELPHIA, No. 2.—Meets the third Saturday in each month, at S. 


E. cor. of Tenth and Walnut Sts.—President, William Turner, | 


First Vice-President, J. N. ae Second Vice-President, Geo. 
Rees; Rec. and Cor. Sec. J. Durborow, 1304 8S. Eighth Street ; 
Fin. Bec., 8. D. Carter; +24. Charles Gelwicks. 

Cincinnati, No. 3.—President, D. P. Walling; Vice-President, Daniel | 
O’Connell ; Fin. Sec., G. K. Tenney; Rec, Sec., D. C. Garrison ; 
Cor. Sec., John P. Young; Treasurer, J. W. Sullivan. 


ALBANY, No. 4.—President, John McKenna: Vice-President, John 


Snow ; Rec. Sec., J. H. Walker; Fin. Sec., Greenwood Baker; Cor. 
Sec., J. J. McMahon; Treasurer, Geo. W. Quackenbush. 

New York, No. 6.—Meets on the first Tuesday of each month at Ma- 
sonic Hall, Thirteenth Street, between Third and Fourth Avenues— 
President, Gilbert Vale; Vice-President, William White ; Secretary, 
Robert O. Harmon, 22 Duane street; Treasurer, Wm. B. Smeeton; 
Fund Trustee, Alfred Burton. 

Lovisvit_z, No. 10.—President, Wm. C. Vaughn; Vice-President, Fer- 
dinand Zwiesler; Cor. Sec., Ike 8. Butler; Rec. Sec., 
ston; Fin. Sec., John King ; Treasurer, George Beatty. 

Mempuis, No. 11.—President, Henry White; Vice-President, J. C. 
Hook ; Bec., R. R. Catron ; Fin. Sec., Henry Moode ; Treasurer, G. E. 
Hawkins. 

BALTIMORE, No. 12.—President, Frederick Young; Vice-President, J. 
W. Rodgers; Rec. and Cor. Sec., N. M. Swank; Fin. Sec., James C. 

Mills ; surer, Jas. Stites. 

Stites, 224 East Fayette Street. 

Boston, No. 13.—President, Chas. H. Sweney ; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Jos. 
B. Beyer ; Fin. Sec., P. E. Hayes; Treasurer, Erving Walker. 

Cuicaeo, No. og egg yg John M. Farquhar; Vice-President, H. 
C. Boughman ; Rec. Sec., Kerrott; Fin. and Cor. Sec., W. A. 
Hutchinson ; Treasurer, Morgan B. Mills. 

New Or.eans, No. 17.—President, John C. Murray; Vice-President, 
Geo. G. Cuoper; Rec. Sec., . Vanderdoes ; Cor. Sec., Joseph 
McCarthy; Fin. Bec., M. M. Wootan ; Treasurer, R. F. Hall. 

MitwavktE, No. 23.—President, Geo. A. Treyser; Vice-President, J. 
W. Casey; Rec. Sec., A. E. Hess ; Fin. Sec., D. T. Lindley ; Cor. 
Sec., Geo. C. Skeen ; "Treasurer, Fred. Trayser. 


Address communications care of Jas. 


MoBILE, No. 27.—President, Jno. Cotlin; Vice-President, Wm. F. Hur- 


ley; Rec. Sec., R. E. Jones ; Fin. Sec., J. E. Amos; Treasurer, R. 
Sabate ; Cor. Sec., A. R. Seabrook. 

ProriA, No. 29.—President, M. M. Montieth; Vice-President, J. A. 
Willey; Treasurer, L. Handschn ; Fin. Sec., AL A. Griest ; Rec. Sec., 
John A. Onion ; Cor. Sec., Robert O'Hara. 

SavANNAH, No. 38. —President, M. J. Divine; Vice-President, D. D. 
Updeg vraff; Rec. Sec., John M. Harrison ; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, 
Wn. R. Evans. 

LEAVENWORTH, No. 45.—President, John C. Ketcheson; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Chas. H. Messinger; Rec. and Fin. Sec., A. R 
Sec., J. M. Clark; Treasurer, Olonzo Badders 

New Haven, No. 47.—President, James A. Peck; Vice-President, J. 
J. Young; Rec. Sec., Wm. D. Livezey; Cor. Sec., James McCay ; 
Fin. Sec., Judson Grenell; Treasurer, Frank L. Grumman. 

DENVER, No. 49.—President, Joseph Utter: Vice-President, M. V. B. 
Jackson; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Robt. D. Blair; Fin. Sec. and Trea- 
surer, Geo. O. Scott. Address all correspondence in carc of Box #2. 

BURLINGTON, No. 50.—President, Henry L. Dodge; Vice-President, T. 
A. Donahue; Cor., Rec, and Fin. Sec., E. M. Willis; Treasurer, Wm. 
HL. Swander. 

CLEVELAND, No. 53.—President, Alex. Ewart; Vice- President, N. F. 
Dubois; Rec. Sec., J. J. Smith; Fin. See., D.S Whitehead; Cor. 
Sec., G. L. Young ; "Treasurer, T. A. Stowe. | 


Lee 8. John- | 


Johnson; Cor. | 


SyracusE, No. 55.—President, W. R. Bri : Vice-President, H. Mor- 
timer; Treasurer, Van Buren Chase; Fin. Sec., E. M. Grover; Rec. 
Sec., J. F. Connolly ; Cor. Sec., Edw. Wentworth. 

Dayton, No. 57.—President, W. R. Eckley; Vice-President, W. I. 
Mather: Treasurer, P. C. Fairchild; Rec. Sec., W. O. Hoover; Fin. 
Sec., E. J. Farrell; Cor. Sec., J. R. Hamilton. 

Campripeg, No. 61.—President, Geo. 8. Evans; Vice-President, D. T. 
Duhig; Rec. Sec., C. W. McRaith; Cor. Sec., N. Benney, Riverside 
Press ; Fin. Sec., a. Pearson ; Treasurer, Edmund Miles. 

LawRENceE, No. 73.—President, 8. H. Dodge; Vice-President, T. M. 
o ret: Rec. and Cor. Sec., G. W. Bowes; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, 
G. G. Sawyer. 

Kansas Crry, No. 80.—President, Isaac P. Moore; Vice-President, 
Charles Wright ; Cor. and Rec. Sec., C. McAuliff; Fin. Sec., T. D. 
Hunt; Treasurer, Royal C. Gould 

WitmineTon, N. C., No. 82.—President, Wm. S. Hayes; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Jas. Kendrick; Secretary, Samuel G. Hall; Treasurer, W. 8. 
Warrock. 

Ricumonpd, No. 90.—President, Charles Ellis; Vice-President, 8. C. 
Curry; Rec. Sec., Geo. E. Bowden; Cor. Sec., Jos. H. Johnson; 
Fin. Sec., R. D. Grantland: Treasurer, A. F. Tiller. 

| Lirrte Rock, No. 92.—President, J. N. Smithee: Vice-President, W. 

H. Windsor; Rec. Sec. and Treasurer, W. B. Calhoun; Fin. and Cor. 

| Sec., J. M. Butler. 


ro. No. 100.—President, Wm. H. Hovey; Vice-President, John 
C. Reynolds: Rec. and Fin. Sec., A. 8. Curtiss ; Cor. Sec., Charles 
A. Burdick ; Treasurer, Ambrose Higgins. 

Cotumsta, No. 101.—Washington, D. C.—President, Geo. J. Webb; 
Vice- President, C. B. Hough; Rec. and Cor. Sec., C. F. Garrett; 
Fin. Sec., C. M Robinson ; Clerk, J. W. Thomas ; Treasurer, W. R: 
McLean. 

| Newark, No. 103.—President, J. F. Lynn; Vice-President, D. H. 
Ayers; Rec. Sec., J. D. Uzell; Cor. Sec., Wm. Spain; Fin. Sec., J. 
T. Hastings; Treasurer, J. H. Baker. 

Vickssure, No. 105.—President, Geo. W. Rogers ; Vice-President, W. 
H. Gwinn; Fin. and Cor. Sec., M. F. Battle; Treasurer, Harvey 
Martin. 

Jerszey City, No. 107.—President, William Davison; Vice-President, 
Wm. Flint; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Chas. L. Steele; Fin. Sec., M. Ken- 
nedy; Treasurer, Philip Lynch; Fund Trustee, E. L. Miller. 

| Scranton, No. 112.—President, 8. A. Lackey; Vice-President, H. G. 

| Bacon; Fin. and Cor. Sec., M. Preston. 

| Deseret, No. 115 (Salt Lake City).—President, Robt. G. Sleator, Vice- 

President, Jos McEwan: Secretary, John E. Evans; Treasurer, 
| Robt. Aveson ; Cor. Sec., William — 

| AusTIN (Texas) No. 138.—President, M. 

Ww. 





Dunn; Vice-President, W. 


C. Chappell; Rec. Sec., H. ee, Fin. Sec., Ad. Dohme; 
Treasurer, J. Mercer ; Cor. Sec., J. D. Vaughan. 
| eee 
ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


We acknowledge the receipt of the following sums for subscription 
to and advertising in the Printers’ CrrcULAR: 


Nelson W. Young, New York Diedce ae dneseeshen teen $1 00 
~ . weeivnes oderserdcvesees 1 00 
Charles McDevitt, a eer eee 1 00 
Archibald Miller, TVs Shbeldde Gubsonne concede 1 00 
i er I, Tice scccccccsccvscccces 1 00 
George C. Riggs, Albany, N. Y............-..s20+0e: 100 
Philadelphia Union, os 2, advertising i naicinhe wg eihiah 3 00 
Albany ‘i  .*.. _ i rr ebacsesass 3 00 
New York Union, No. 6, O = gnadnnbchtaer 3 00 
New Orleans Union, _ * ia incaiecelieaitke an 
Denver Union, No. 49, os 5 ene oink same 
Cambridge Union, No. 61, BR! Serakineooebbeved 8 00 
Lawrence Union, No. 73, ~aaae or eee 8 00 
} Norwich Union, No. 100, De... sieesdianewedens 8 00 
| Newark Union, No. 103, - oneseens<e ccaes, SE 
| Scranton, No. 112, nr re ios SP 


Parties remitting for subscriptions and advertising will please send 
Money Orders through the Post Office. 





ICK’S PATENT MAILING AND DUNNING. ORDER OF R. 
DICK, Expositor office, Buffalo, N. Y., for number of addresses to 
| be kept in type for each daily, weekly, etc., paper. 





RESSMAN.—WANTED, A SITUATION BY A PRESSMAN, 
} who is a sober, attentive man, accustomed to general work on 
| nearly all the presses in presen’ | ae. Address 

CAMPBELL, 


-? U. Box 243, Schenectady, N. Y. 



































TYPOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS 
FOR SALE, AT PUBLISHERS’ PRICES, BY 
R. S. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 


THE PRINTER®SB’ PRICE LIST: A Manual for the use of | 


Clerks and Bookkeepers in Job Printing Offices. By Theo. L. 
De Vinne. 450 pages, medium 12mo, on fine calendered paper. 
Price, cloth, $4; morocco, $5. 


HARPEL’S TYPOGRAPH, or Book of Specimens; con- 
taining Useful Information, Suggestions, and a cullection of 
Examples of Letterpress Job Printing, arranged for the assist- 
ance of Master Printers, Amateure, Apprentices, and others. By 
Oscar H. Harpel, Typographic Designer and Printer... Price, $5 
By mail, $5.50. 


A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION ; designed 
for Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the 
Press, and for the use of Schools and Academies. With an Ap- 
pendix, containing Rules on the use of Capitals, a List of Abbre- 
viations, Hints on the Preparation of Copy and on Proof-reading, 
Specimen of Proof-sheet, etc. By John Wilsoa. Twentieth 
Edition, revised, enlarged, and improved, and printed on tinted 
paper; just published by Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co. Price, 
$2.00. By mail, $2.20. 


THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual of Typography, con- | 


taining Complete Instructions for Beginners, as well as Practical 
Directions for Managing every Department of a Printing Office. 


With several Useful Tables, Numerous Schemes for Imposing | 


Forms in every variety, Hints to Authors, etc. 
MacKellar. Price, $1.50. By mail, $1.70. 


By Thomas 


THE PRINTER’S MANUAL: A Practical Guide for Composi- | 


tors and Preesmen. by Thomas Lynch. Price, $1.25. 





DANIEL DERMOND. R. 8. MENAMIN. 


DERMOND & CO., 


(Successors to Phineas Dow,) 


MACHINISTS, 


REAR 52 NORTH SIXTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Special and canal Ss to repairing 


ADAMS PRESSES, LITHOGRAPHIC PRESSES, 
CYLINDER PRESSES, STEEL PLATE PRESSES, 
JOB PRESSES, EMBOSSING PRESSES, 
HAND PRESSES, SEAL PRESSES. 
——— 


PRINTING PRESSES REMOVED AND SET UP AT SHORT NOTICE. 


HOISTING WHEELS, AND INCLINED HOISTING 
MACHINES MADE AND REPAIRED. 





OMPOSITORS, REPORTERS, AND EDITORS, WANTING 
situations, should advertise in the 


SOA Pacer 1 ory 
Anes Nenseoe Rent 
_~? 
It goes weekly to over six thousand printing offices. Rates, 25c. per 
line. GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers, 41 Park Row, New York. 
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R. W. THING’S PATENT TYMPAN 
SHEET GAUGE PIN, Patentep JuLy 
. 19, 1870.—These Gauge Pins are an en- 
| tirely new article, and supply a want 
| long felt by Job Printers, and Newe- 
| papers worked on a Hand Press. 

They are acknowledged, by all who have used them, to be just the 
| thing needed. 
| _ The points are forced through the tyinpan sheet or sheets at the 
desired place, and after passing under the same about three-fourths of 
an inch, the points are brought up throngh by pressing the fingers 
directly over them, and forcing home the pin. 
| _ For Cards, the pin makes an excellent side-gauge, doing away with 

the use of grippers, by detaching the card from the form with ease. 

Price, 84 cen’s per dozen. 

For sale by R. 8S. MENAMIN, 517 and 519 Minor Street, Phila. 





THE REAL LABOR-SAVING CURVATURES. 
COMBINING GREAT ECONOMY. 





MORRIS’ PATENT 


ADJUSTABLE LINE FORMERS, 


FOR JOB PRINTERS. 





The following diagrams will show the Job Printer how the Device 
operates : 





| 
| 





Figs. 1 and 4 show the Line Formers with full width channels 
quadrats being inserted to keep the interior and exterior apart for the 
reception of a line of type 

Figs. 2 and 5 give a clear idea of their ApsustaBitiry. Smaller 
quadrats being inserted, the space gained is taken up as shown. 

Figs. 3 and 6 show how the interior and exterior close up and 
ress together, clamping the line of type firmly. The spring of the 
prass is preserved. 

In adjusting for different sizes of type, the channel will be found 
geometrically correct. No bent leads are required. 

All the usual Curvee, not shown in the diagrams, are represented in 
a set of eighty pieces. Price, $15. 


| CHAS. N. MORRIS, Patentee and Manufacturer, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
| PATENT APPLIED FOR IN EUROPE. 
| For sale by R. 8. MENAMIN, 517 and 519 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 
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THE BOOK FOR WORKMEN. 
THE PRINTERS’ PRICE LIST, 


BY THEO. L. DE VINNE, 


Is not a dry collection of prices and figures. It not only gives the 
prices for all kinds of ordinary work, but shows how to make special 
prices for odd or complex work. It gives much valuable information 
on subjects never before touched in any treatise on typography. All 
useful facts connected with Paper, Composition, Press Work, Litho- 
graphy, Bookbinding, Electrotyping, etc., that have any direct bearing 
on prices, are treated in the most thorough manner. 

The provision of duplicate tables, one of blank and one of printed 
prices, adapts the book to any part of the country. 


It is one thing to understand printing as an art, and another to follow 
it as a business; and it is for the education of the craft in the latter re- 
spect that this Price List is intended and admirably adapted.—Spring- 
feld Republi 





can. 


I have but one objection to your book, and that is, that it makes 
out-of-the-way knowledge of the business altogether too common. It 
has cost me a good deal to qualify myself to be a foreman ; but now 
that you have published your book, every scalawag of a compositor 
who chooses, can buy one of them and read it up, and set up for a first- 
class foreman.—Zatract from a printer's letter. 


FRANCIS HART & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
63 CORTLAND STREET, NEW YORK. 


450 pages medium 12mo, fine calendered paper. Cloth, $4.00; 


Morocco, $5.00 





For sale by R. 8S. MENAMIN, 517 and 519 Minor Street, Philadelphia, 
and by all Type Founders and Dealers in Printing Material. 





J. H. OSGOOD & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ROLLER COMPOSITION, 
80 HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON. 


We would call the attention of Printers to the A No. 1 article of 
ROLLER COMPOSITION we have been manufacturing for the past 
three years, and are now prepared to furnish in any quantity, at 


TWENTY CENTS PER POUND. 

Our Composition is made of the BEST MATERIALS; is warranted to 
work any ink, in any weather ; and, in uniform quality, is unsurpassed. 

It is manufactured in three distinct grades, the same in quality, but 
differing in firmness, thus adapting it to any office, press, or season. 
Rollers made from it are easily kept in order, can be washed with any 
of the materials in common use, will carry ink in any weather, do not 
lose their suction, nor crack, and are very durable. 

These excellent qualities, and its low price, render it the 


BEST AND CHEAPEST COMPOSITION 


in the market, and warrant us in claiming that it will give more gen. 
eral satisfaction than any other. 

We are also prepared to cast rollers at moderate prices for any of the 
presses nowin use. Full directions for casting sent with composition. 
AGENTS. 

M. A. SuHumway, Syracuse, N. Y. 

CINCINNATI Type Founpry, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Sr. Louris Type Founpry, St. Louis, Mo. 
CORNWELLS, Price & Co., Detroit, Mich. 

C. T. Pautserave, Toronto and Montreal. 


HART'S PRINTING PRESS COUNTER. 


eae 





Price, $15. 

A GREAT MANY HUNDREDS ARE NOW RUNNING 
ON ALL KINDS OF PRINTING PRESSES. 
Many of my Customers are using from Twelve to Twenty each. 

Send for a Circular or Machine to 
Ex. F. HART, 
ROCHESTER, N, Y. 





J. H. Wrison. H. STELLWAGEN. 


WILSON & STELLWAGEN, 


1028 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


WATCHES, JEWELRY, DIAMONDS, 


SILVERWARE. 
Military Goods, and Masonic, Odd Fellows’, Knights 
of Pythias, and all other Society Regalia. 


THE OPPORTUNITY WILL SOON BE LOST! 


TO OBTAIN 


Harpel’s Typograph ; 
BOOK OF SPECIMENS. 


This work is an elegantly printed, comprehensive, and valuable 
guide to assist 


NOVICES, AMATEURS, EXPERTS and MANAGERS 


in the Printing Art, and contains many novel, beautiful, practical, and 
suggestive examples of 


LETTERPRESS JOB WORK, 


such as are liable to be required daily from the hands of the modern 
crafteman. 

It has met with prompt and liberal patronage everywhere, and re- 
ceived the unqualified approbation of the leading printers and typo- 
graphic judges in numerous sections of this country and abroad. 

To secure a copy of the book an early application will 
be necessary. The present limited editions are being 
rapidly exhausted, and no others will be issued, as the 
work was printed from type forms how distributed. 

Price, for white paper edition, elegantly bound in super English 
cloth, scarlet edges, #55.5O 3 tinted paper edition, splendidly bound 
in fall Turkey antique and calf, 810.503; half antique, 88.00; 
including post or express charges for transmission. 

The price must accompany orders, and remittances by means of 
Postal Money Orders preferred. 

(2 The remaining copies of the above Book are for sale by Type 
| Founders and Dealers in Printers’ Material generally, and by 


OSCAR H. HARPEE, 


Printer and Publisher, 
175 VINE STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

































































~ Printers’ Inking Rollers, and Roller Composition, 


| Stocks received one day will be cast and returned the following day. 


| sumed in-making a good Set of Rollers, and as much Glue and Molasses wasfed as would pay for a set cast at our 
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SAMUEL BINGCHAM’S SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





No. 31 ROSE STREET, NEW YORE. 
THE OLDEST ESTABLISHMENT IN THE UNITED STATHBSB. 


COMPOSITION OF THE FINEST QUALITY, WARRANTED TO WORK THE STRONGEST INKS IN 
ANY WEATHER, SHIPPED TO ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY. 


PRICE, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS PER POUND. 
We will give particular attention to Casting Rollers for COUNTRY NEWSPAPER AND JOB OFFICES. 


The cost of Expressage, both ways, will be more than saved by getting rid of many of the inconveniences in 
making rollers, and the saving of the time of a man to prepare Composition. In many cases a whole day is con- 





Manufactory. 
AGENTS. 
B. Tuurston, Portland, Maine. RicuMonD TyPe Founpry, Richmond, Va. 
Auuines & Corky, Rochester, N. Y. G. 8. Newcoms & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


MANUFACTURING DEPOT, NO. 31 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. | 














BRONZE POWDERS, 


BROCADE, GOLD, SILVER, COMPOSITION AND METAL LEAP, | 


MANUFACTURED AND IMPORTED BY 


GEORGE MEIER & CO., | 


137 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 














The celebrated Bronzes of GzoreE Meter & Co. are the best and cheapest now in the market, and bid defiance to competition. It only 
needs a trial to convince the most skeptical that a saving of nearly Twenty-five per cent. can be attained by purchasing either from them or their 


| agent in Philadelphia, R. 8S. Menamin. | 


 ewmoem se  -———— 


Stones, Dry Colors, Inks, and a general assortment of Lithographic Material constantly on hand. 





THE UNDERSIGNED HAVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND A LARGE SUPPLY OF THE 


FINEST BRONZES, WHITE AND YELLOW METAL LEAF, &C., 
AND CAN FILL ORDERS FOR ANY QUANTITY AT THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 
GEORGE MEIER & CO., 


P. 0. BOX NO. 5290, NEW YORK. | 
(Factories, Furth and Konigshammer, Bavaria.) 
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REDUCTION OF 25 PER CT. ON FORMER PRICE 


_-——_ -~+s2ee- - 


This Compound is the Invention of a PRESSMAN OF TWENTY-TWO YEARS EXPERIENCE. It is composed 
of India Rubber, Gelatine, Chemicals and Saccharines, which make a Perfect Roller in every respect. 


—-- 2-w2eeee —-— ? 


THIRTY CENT) 








It recasts readily and is easily prepared. Cleaned like other Rollers. Warranted to work all kinds of ink on all kinds of 
Presses, in all kinds of weather, and to recast. It is the cheapest material for Rollers that can be manufactured. Printers who try 


the India Ru!ber Roller Compound once will use no other. The special advantages claimed, and demonstrated | y its use, daily, are, 


IS FAR MORE DURABLE, AND SHRINKS LESS TRAN ANY OTHER, 


Retaining its suction and elasticity always, and can be recast when the Roller becomes old, thus replacing it with a new one as good 


EEE BEBE EEO 
A , 


as the original. Rollers cast at the Manufactory at 40 cents per pound, and Rollers of our make recast at 15 per cent. deduction. 
There are numbers of our Rollers now in use in Philadelphia, more than one year old. This result*can be attained by any careful 
pressman. The facility with which it is recast, and its extraordinary durability, render this material 


40 TO 45 PER CENT. CHEAPER THAN ANY OTHER. 
—eotecicc: 


Pe 
THE PRINTERS, GENERALLY, WHO HAVE USED iT. 





We are now manufacturing Rollers and furnishing Compound for NFARLY ALL THE PrinTING Houses IN PHILADELPHIA, besides 
. : : . . 8 . . 
supplying a very large demand throughout the continent, and have voluminous testimonials of the great satisfaction our material 


has given since December, 1868, the date of our last improvement. 
GODFREY & CO. 


June Ist, 1869. 825 Warnur Street, PHinap'a. 


AGENTS. 
ALLISON, SmitH & Jounson, Franklin Type Foundry, Cin. R. 8. Menai, “ Printers’ Circular,” 517 Minor st., Phila. 
Wa. HALLey, Ontario Type Foundry, Toronto, Canada. G. S. Newcoms & Co., 144 Seneca st., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cor, WETHERILL & Co., 607 Chestnut st., Phila. WaLKER, Evans & CogswELL, 3 Broad st., Charleston, 8.C. 
C. P. Knieut, 95 West Lombard st., Baltimore, Md. MARDER, Luss & Co., Chicago Type Foundry, Chicago. 
C. T, PatsGraveE, Montreal and Toronto Type Foundries. MacKEeLiar, Suitus & JoRDAN, 606-614 Sansom st., Phil. 
Cotums & McLEEsTer, 705 Jayne st., Phila. PEARSOL & GEIST, “* Evening Express,” Lancaster, Pa. 
St. Louis Tyre Founpry, St. Louis, Mo. 


Qe Hatiey & Newman, Niagara Type Foundry, Buffalo. 


( en 
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PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 


eco 


RULED BILL-HEAD PAPERS, 


PERFECTLY RULED, CUT TRUE AND SQUARE, AND POUT UP IN PACKAGES OF 500, FULL COUNT, 
READY FOR USE. 


We use the best Paper only, expressly made for us at the celebrated GREYLOCK MILLS of L. L.1.ROWN & CO. We confidently 
recommend these goods as the CHEAPEST, because the best, offered to the printing fraternity. 


2 REDUCED PRICE LIST, NOVEMBER, 1871. 4 
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SIZES OF | WHITE oR BLUE. | fANCY, MONTHLY STATEMENTS 
DOR (ele a ee ee cor 2 
‘ i ile at: *° $0 #5 o Lt * - To Cap To Uap MF wo Snap ho sap eee | 
6 “ «-| £60] 180| 260) 1:90 | none n0 ee ZO Can To Capito Cap on) 
8 “Long Fold only, 1 25 140: 160 1 50 $1.12 | $1.40 | $1.50 | $1.85 $2.70 $2 25 


Ge” The above prices are for single 1,000. On orders for 10,000 or over. assorted, 10 per cent. discount will be allowed. 


BUSINESS LETTER AND NOTE PAPER 


Ruled on Half Sheets, with Blank Space at head for Printing.— First Quality Papers. 


Size & Weight. | 8 Ib. Letter. | 10 Ib. Letter. | 12 Ib. Letter. | 4 Ib. Note. | 5 Ib. Note. | 6 Ib. Note. | 7 Ib. Packet Note. 




















 PerReam. | $2.60 | $3.28 | $3.75 | $1.30 | $1.63 | $188 | $2.28 

We keep a full line of FIRST-CLASS WRITING AND LEDGER PAPERS: 
IMPERIAL, RorYaL, DeuyY, Dovece Friar CaP, 
St ?E@-ROYAaL, Mevive, Crown. Fxrar-CaP. 


As also DEMYS, FOLIOS, and FLAT-CAPS, for BLANKS, CIRCULARS, &c. 


ENVELOPES, PRINTERS’ CARDS AND BLANKS, PATENT TAGS AND DIRECTION LABELS, IN ANY QUANTITY. 
mw INVARIABLY AT THE LOWEST PRIAICES. 3 


Having three Patent Power Ruling Machines, besides several of the best hand Machines, 1n constant use, and giving special attention to this 
department of our business, our facilities for filling orders for 


RULED PAPER FOR BOOKS OR BLANKS, 


Are unsurpassed, and Printers are invited to give our establishment a trial. 
Particular attention is given to the Ruling of Blanks and Books for Railroad and Canal Companies, Iron, Coal, and other Mining Companies ; 


as well as to the Printing and Binding of the same, when the parties ordering have not the facilities for completing the entire job. SATIS- | 


FACTION GUARANTEED. 


eco 


AS BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


We keep a large stock on hand, or make to order, at short notice and low prices, every description of BLANK ACCOUNT BOOKS, MEMO. 
RANDUM AND PASS BOOKS, required by Merchants, Corporations, &c., &c. 


t2@” Inquiries and orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 


THOMAS W. PRICE, 


Brank Boor Facro@y, PAPER WAREHOUSE AaNO RULING RooMS, 
No. 506 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 














75e. each. By mail, 87c. 
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Electrotyped and Morticed. Price, 


R. S. MENAMIN 
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ESTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY. 


——_—___g——— 


Type Foundry and Printers’ Emporium, 


FIAGAR & CO., 
WO. 38 GOLD STREET, NEW YORE. 


--—-—— emo - ——— 


THIS OLD-ESTABLISHED FOUNDRY, HAVING A LARGE STOCK AND A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF THE MOST MODERN FACES OF 


BOOK, NEWS, 
Joband Ornamental Type, 


Is prepared to fill Orders with accuracy and despatch. 


PRINTING MATERIAL OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


INCLUDING 


POW ER, FAND AND JOB PRESSES 


OF ALL THE POPULAR MANUFACTURERS, FURNISHED AT SHORT NOTICE, AND AT REGULAR RATES, 





208 and 210 JEFFERSON AVENUE, Detroit, Mich. 
532 CLAY STREET, -_ - San Francisco, Cal. 


~~ 2.0m + 


AGENCTES : 


Parties in the printing business, or proposing to engage in it, will please send for our new and complete edition of 
<SELECTIONS FROM SPECIMEN BOOEKkZ,” 


Which contains most of what is useful n a printing office, 





Estimates furnished, and all Inquiries relative to the Business promptly and cheerfully answered. 


| 

















_— 
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A.M, COLLINS, SON &CO, | | 


MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY VARIETY OF 


GHINA, BLANKS, ENAMELED, RAILROAD AND BRISTOL BOARD GARBS, 


WAREHOUSE, NO, 18 SOUTH SIXTH STREET AND NO. 9 DECATUR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


MANUFACTORY, Nos. 1151 to 1161 North Third Street, Corner of Canal. 


—______—_-~» ee 


PRICE LIST OF SHEETS, 22x28. 








No. 4 White China, 22x33, $7 50 per 100 | No. 3 P. Blanks, 25x35, . $14 00 | No. 2 P. Blanks, 25x35, . $17 00 


CARD BOARDS FOR SHOW CARDS---22x28. 
Three-ply Colored Assorted, $12 per 100 | Two-ply Colored Red and Blue, $9 50 per 100 | White, $9 50 per 100. 


SH#a@e’s Parenr Cuece Raicz0ao, Crorn LINED, 22x24, &83 2E@ 100. 


Per 100. | 
No. 4 White China, $6 00 | No. 2 Blanks, 
=o = “ poe; “8s 8 
oe oo 2 ost SE 
a ” 70; “it * ° 
=a . 13 00 Extra No. 1 Blanks, 
‘* 4 Colored China, 7 00 No. 10 Bristol, 
a lg x st * 2 
i F 4 ; ‘ : : : 1100; “ 4 « 
Colored and White Railroad Check Blanks, ai) s ‘ 
Colored Railroad Check Board, 17 00 | Extra No. 1 Bristol, 
No. 1 Colored Railroad, 17 00 ” : > , 
Extra No. 1 Colored Railroad, 20 00 | A No. 2, 2-ply Bristol, 
Tag Card Boards, 8 00, ANo.2,3-ply “ ‘ . ‘ ‘ 
Thin Colored Blanks, 6 50 ANo.1,2-ply “ White or Rose Tint, 
Three-ply Colored Blanks, 8 00 | ANo.1,3-ply “ ? ° 
| Four-ply Colored Blanks, 11 50} ANo.1,4ply “ = ° 
No. 2% Blanks, 5 50 | Superfine 2-ply Bristol, 
S aes = 6 75 | Three-ply Tinted Bristol, 
es ” 7 50 | Five-ply “ : . 2 
“ss +. 8 00 | Super Double Satin Enameled, Tinted, 
B 8 50 | Double Satin Enameled, White, 
No. 4 " 8 50 | Fine Satin Enameled, White or Tinted, 
“4 “ 9 50 | Extra Porcelain, ' 
Opaque ? 11 00 


Double Thick Porcelain, 


With Metal Edge, as per Special Price List. 





Per 100. 





12 00 
15 00 
19 00 
13 00 
12 00 
18 00 
21 00 
17 00 
15 00 
11 50 
15 00 
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A.M. COLLINS, SON & GO., 


WAREHOUSE. NO. 18 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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PRICE LIST PER THOUSAND CARDS. 


, 
| 












Quality. Nos. 1 2 3 | 38 | 4 | 48 | 5 6&6} 7\|D/\A Cc 
No. 4 White China, , . ; 50 65 72 80| 95/1 10| 1380/1 70/212) 115) 1 35 | 1 50 
"6 @&. do. : , . 55 70 85 87 | 110/115) 1 40 | 1 75 | 2 87 | 1 25 | 1 45 | 1 60 
er ae do. : : ; 7 95 | 105 | 118 | 1 35 /| 1 50 | 1 80 | 2 25 | 3 10 | 1 60 | 1 85 | 2 00 
“> & do. . ; . | 100) 1 830 | 1 50 | 1 60 | 1 80 | 2 10 | 2 50 | 3 12.) 4 25 | 2 25 | 2 60 | 2 80 
“4 Colored do. ° . ° 60 7% | 87 95 | 1 12 | 1 25 | 1 45 | 1 87 | 2 50 | 1 80 | 1 50/ 1 65 
“6 & do. ‘ ‘ ' 65 87 95 | 105 | 1 25 | 140/165 | 205 | 280|145/)170/1 8 
“ 8 do. do. . : 85 | 110 | 1 25 | 1 35 | 1 60 | 1 70 | 2 10 | 2 63 | 3 50 | 1 80 | 2 12 | 2 35 
Colored R. R. Check- Board, 135 170/195 |210|/250'270/ 320/400 550 | 290/325 3% 
No. 1 Colored Railroad, 1 35 | 170 | 195 | 210 | 2 50 | 2 70 | 8 20 | 4 00 | 5 25 | 2 90 | 8 25 | 3 75 
Extra No. 1 Colored R. R., 156 200/230 240 300 / 320/380 475 625 335/390 425 
No. 246 Blanks, ‘ ; , 45 60 65 75 85 95 | 110 | 1 45 | 2 00 | 1 00 | 1 25 | 1 87 
Hg 314 Blanks, . ° ‘ ‘ 60 7 80 87 | 100 | 1 15 | 1 35 | 1 70 | 2 30 | 1 20 | 1 87) 1 56 
i ae do. ‘ , ‘ : 63 80, 90 9 | 115 | 130) 150/188 250|135)156/17 
B_ do. é : ; 70 85 | 100 | 105 | 1 25 | 1 87/162 | 210) 2 7% | 1 45/1 70/1 87 
Extra No. 1 Blanks, . ; ; 75 95 | 110);1 15 | 1 37 | 1 50 | 1 80 | 2 25 | 38 00 | 1 60 | 1 85 | 2 00 
Three- ‘ply Colored Blanks, ‘ , 7 8 | 95) 100) 1 20/135 | 156 | 210/| 2 75 | 1 40 | 1 62 | 1 80 
Tag Card Boards, . ‘ . ‘ 65 80 90 | 100 | 1 20 | 1 35 | 1 56 | 2 00 | 2 75 | 1 45 1 62 | 1 85 
No. 3 Bristol, . . “ ; : 63 80; 90/100/115 | 125/145 |1 75 | 240| 1 30/1 50/1 7 
“ 4 do. : . ; ‘ 7 95 | 100\/110)135 140/165 | 200 263 |145/)165 190 
Extra No. 1 Bristol, . . | 110) 1 87 | 160/170 | 200 | 215 | 2 56 | 8 25 | 4 50 | 2 30 | 2 56 | 3 00 
Extra No. 2 Bristol, . ° ‘ 85 | 100 | 1 20 | 1 30 /| 1 50 | 1 65 | 195 | 2 40 | 3 40 | 1 75 | 2 00 | 2 30 
A No. 2, 2-ply do. 80 | 1 00 | 1 15 | 1 25 | 1 50 | 1 60 | 1 90 | 2 37 | 3 12 | 1 70 | 2 00 | 2 20 
A No. 1, 2. arf do. , White. or Rose Tint, 100 | 125 | 140/150 180/200) 237/300 400/212) 2 40/2 62 
A No. 1, 3-ply do., do. do. do. | 1 25| 160 180/200 /| 235 | 256|/300|/375 500 | 270) 310) 3 40 
Three- ply inted Bristol, . | 100) 125 / 1 40/ 1 50 | 1 80 | 2 00 | 2 37 | 3 00 | 4 00 | 2 12 | 2 40 | 2 62 
Five-p do. do. 140/185 | 210 | 225 | 275 | 290) 350) 425 600 | 310); 3 60 | 400 
Super Double Satin Enameled Tinted, 170 225 | 250 |262/320/340/ 400/500 725/362) 420 475 
| Double Satin Enameled, White, 140 185 | 210 | 2 20 | 2 62 | 275 | 32 | 400 5 75 | 290 | 3 37! 3 75 
Fine Satin Enameled, White or Tinted) 1 25 f 65 | 1 85 | 2:00 | 2 35 | 250/300|375 5 25 | 270) 3 10) 3 37 
100 130\1 40! 150|180|200| 230/300 425 200 (' 240/\/27 


| Extra Porcelain, . | 
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GRAY’S FERRY PRINTING INK WoRES, 


Gray’s Ferry Road and Thirty-third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


C. EH. ROBINSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Black and Golored Printing and Lithographic Inks, Varnishes, &c, 


QUICK DRYING INKS, 


FOR NEWSPAPERS, POSTERS, BOOK AND PAMPHLET WORK, BILL AND LETTER HEADS, CARDS, 
CIRCULARS, BILLS OF FARE, &c., &c. 
relics 


ROBINSON'S QUICK DRYING REDUCING PREPARATION, 
For reducing the strength of Printing Inks without dissolving them, or destroying the tenacity, gloss, and adhesive qualities requisite for pro- 
ducing well-finished printing. This preparation is an article which printers have long felt the want of, and for which ordinary varnishes and 
balsams furnish a very indifferent substitute. We offer it with confidence, it having been thoroughly tested and approved of by competent prac- 
tical printers here and elsewhere. 





> 
PRICE LIST OF INKS, &c. 











NEWS, BOOK AND CARD INKS. QUICK DRYING REDUCING PREPARATION, 
News Ink, Power Press (in 300 lb. bbls.) No. 1, per pound........ 14 | For Poster Inks, Nos. 0,1, per pound 
“ pO ee No. 2, a ore = 16 | For Card * "Ee & ad 
” Small Daily Papers........... No. 3, oe eee 18 Ns cinkerkees5nnesee int ska aeaietis abs ation 
” I baa odes anceecees No. 4, > teveenaee 20 COLORED INKS. 
“ Extra Hand Presses.......... No. 5, 7) peaeiaen 25 Red Ink, for Posters 
i cdas stuns dcervoendcsdnvanen ee ee 30 | oe ee 
- a RES a ee Seon * 40 “ wee ee 
- » Read ccemesehodceenenctg 06s 0 50 > St oa at appa 
Book or Job Ink, No. 4, will not set off “1022.2 « 1S isl ptostgorapee tense 
“Extra, No. 6, will not set off.“ Ultramarine ink... 22 22.2.00..0..... 
I nis caind sdensctuenehscuesbke eheeuna per pound, 1 00, 2 00, a “ for Enameled Cards. 
Rd 0 cin 04cinedt0cke 00 seccensabtnnwe 4 1 00, 2 00, 3 00 Sill a 
Lig PE rcnessveverersdesess 
QUICK DRYING INKS. Se a ggeanennientateneneees 
Book Ink, por POU... cciccccoccevscsccveccoseee SD, 4, BE, GH, 1 GD | BOW BOR. 20000000000 cicccccvcvese. 
re ren Per ee ee GF FS 2 er ee ee ere 
Sized and Calendered Paper Ink, for Bills of Fare, Orange and Lemon Yellow Ink...... 

Letter Heads, etc., per pound Di ee bated sseccncocuncsceccescese 
Poster Varnish, ee 6 = dic ndbhicdtbadesndhtenbesiedaneseaeet ey SE. 050 b05cce chbeteckboeses 
Printer’s Varnish, 2 isle Te LS ee aaa 

“ ” per gallon , 2 50, 3 00 | Lithographic Varnishes 





TESTIMONIALS. 
We have used the inks manufactured by Mr. Robinson, and find them Our publishing friends who want a reliable printing ink can find the 


to be first rate in all respects.—Lewisburg (Pa.) Chronicle. | article at the Gray’s Ferry Ink Works, advertised in to-day’s paper. 
We regard the Robinson Printing Ink, sent us some time since, by | We have tried it.— Conneautville (Pa.) Record and Courier. 

W. H. Bernard, agent for the sale of it at Lo bear pes as a very supe- | Ye take pleasure in calling the attention of printers to the adver- 

rior sample. It is clean and soft, distributes well, and makes a neat | tisement of Mr. C. E. Robinson, Ink Manufacturer, Philadelphia. The 

and pretty impression.—Hilsboro (N. C.) Recorder. | Morning News is printed with ink from his manufactory. It is clean, 


We are now using, in the printing of our Daily Post, News Ink from well ground, and of good color, and is sold at a very reasonable price. 
the works of C. E. tobinson Esq., on Gray's Seer Road and Thirty- In fact, it is the best ink for the price we have ever used, and we cor- 
third Street, Philadelphia. "It is of proms. Wh uality, and we take | ‘ially add our endorsement to those in the advertisement.—Savannah 
pleasure in recommending it.—Buffalo Evening Poet. | (Ga.) News. 


| We have tried most of the first-class printing inks in this country, 
_ The ink that we are now using on the Star is from the works of Mr. | aq know whereof we speak, in recomnumonding’ that manufactured 3 
C. E. Robinson, Philadelphia. e are much pleased with it, consider- the Gray's Ferey Printing Ink Wotks of Philedstehle 0 senerter to 
ing it equal to any ink of the same class that we have ever used. The |: any in + It is easily worked in all sorts of weather’ is tens clean 
“7 on wove why recommend it to every printer.— Wilming- and pretty, and in many ways far ahead of inks eold at higher prices. 
N. C.) Morni : Ye are seconded in this recommendation by our pressman, in the cor- 
We desire to call the attention of newspaper publishers and others to | rectness of whose judgment in en oem ctelning S the press room, we 
the very pe we 4 Mr. C. | rs V yemny | — pub- | have unlimited confidence.—Pittsburg y Gazette. 
lished in our advertising columns, and cheerfully a our evidence in veartial 4 . 
its favor. We have Sete using it for several months, and find it every since ss pasene will De Spent o aie et etine® Gem 
jmp -et fio both cold and warm weather.— Washington (D. C.) Gray's Ferry Printing Ink Works, Philadelphia, C. E. Robinson, pro- 
4 . prietor. We have been using the ink manufactured at these works for 
After thoroughly testing your ink, both on job and newspaper presses, | a year past, and it has always proved satisfactory. Mr. Robinson de- 
we can strongly recommend it to the printers of Ontario, as a cheap serves the encouragement and patronage of the press, and of printers 
and serviceable article, superior in every way to the stock for which | generally, for the following good and sufficient reasons, viz.: First, he 
we have been paying an exorbitant price during the past few years. | was the first to put down the price of printing ink to a reasonable 
It is an excellent black—clear, flows freely, and distributes easily on | figure; second, this ink equals, Pit does not surpass in quality, that of 
the rollers; while on poster work it dries so mach faster as to renderit | any other manufacturer, while his prices are as low as any other; 
an immense improvement on the oily substance which has been in use _ third, Mr. Robinson is one of the most pleasant and accommodating 
heretofore. We consider it the cheapest and best article inthe market. | gentlemen to deal with that we have ever met with. Besides his news- 
—Port Hope (Canada) Times. “"e paper inks, he also manufactures the most superior and desirable qual- 
Messrs. ANGus, Logan & Co. are the agents in the Dominion of | ities of job inks, his best qualities being unexcelled by any other 
Canada. manufactured elsewhere.— Petersburg (Va.) Index. 
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CHAS. Ee. JT OHNSOMN & CO’S 


Philadelphia Printing Ink 


WORKS. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICES, Cor. Tenth & Lombard Sts., Philadelphia, and 59 Gold St., New York. 


FOR 


CH. LORILLEUX FILS AINL FRENCH INKS. 
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SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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BLACK INKS. COLORED INKS. COLORITD INKS. 
Card or Wood Cat Ink, per lb. $1, 2.00, — 5.00 Carmine Ink, per oz... ‘ #1, 2.00 | Ultramarine Blue........ ; mae . 
en FE .. 800, >, $1 | Purple Ink, per oz . .50c, $1.50, 2.00 4 Green, poster...............seeeees Bc, T5e, 
Adams or Pc “er Press Cut Ink ... 7c, $1 290 | Lake, per lb.... eee $5, 10.00 | Green, Fine L ight and Dark........ 2 
Book and Fine Book Ink.......... . Wc, T5c | Fine thed. ee .. $3, 5 5.00, 10. o|Y ellow, L emon, De ep, or Ors ange. 
TEC...) scuethwconaauahacael 30 eg TS Pe errr . .$2, 2.50 * for posters. 
News and Poster Ink..... : 1fic, 20c, 2c | Red, for poste ee = ee BOc, 7 Te, $1, +) 50 | Gold Size, White or Gold Color....... $ 
Printers’ Varnish... 50c to $1.00 | Bine “ .... Oe, Te, $1 | Tints of all Shades dade . $1, 1.50, 
Printers’ Poster Varnish, per gal. .$2.50 to 3.50 ' Fine Light and Bronze Blue hdnauved $1.50, 2.00 | Brown and Sieuna Inks..... $1, 1.50, 2.00 


Lithographic Inks and Varnisher. 


Lithographic Inks, per Ib. .. . $2, 2.50, 8.50, 4.50 | Lithographic Varnish............. 60c to 80c. | Lithocraphic Colored Inks at fair prices. 
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GHORGE MATHER'S SONS’ 


BLAGK AND GOLORED PRINTING INKS, VARNISHES, ETG,, 


OFFICE, 62 JOHN STORET, New York. 








4p ery 






'. toy, 


BLACK INKS. COLORED INKS. COLORED INKS. 
Card or Wood Cut Ink, per]b.$1, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00 | Carmine Ink, per oz................. $1, 2.00 | RIG TI onto sbciccecdece rei 50c, Tie 
ee reer Ke CUM Of eee 50c, $1.50, 2.00 | Green, poster......................50e, Te, $1 
Adame or Power Press Cut Ink ...75c, $1, 2.00 | Lake, per Ib..... 2... 22... ce. .eee eens $5, 10.00 | Green, Fine Light and Dark......... $1.50, 2.00 
Book and Fine Book Ink.......... 40c, 50c, T5c | Fine Red, perlb................ $3, 5. 00, 10.00 Yellow, Lemon, Deep, or Orange. . $1.2 50, 2.00 
Se 30c | es a et a a “ for posters .. Te, $1 
OOS GI BONNE FIR occ cicdoccsseceas 20c, 25c | Red, for posters..............50e, t 1.50 | Gold Size, White or Gold Color........ $1, 2.00 
Printers’ Varnish..................50¢ to $1.00 | Blue “ | na ecckguentdbeel Oc, Te, $1 Tints of all Shades ....... ....... , 1.50, 2.09 
Printers’ Poster Varnish, per gal. . $2.50 to 3.50 ‘ Fine Light and Bronze Blue........ $1.50, 2.09 | Brown and Sienna Inks........... , 1.50, 2.00 


Lithographic Inks and Varnishes. 
Lithographic Inks, per Ib. ...$2, 2.50, 3.50, 4.50 | Lithographic Varnish.............. 60c to 80c. | Lithographic Colored Inks at fair prices. 


Add 20 per cent. to the LABEL Price of all Inks. The following scale will show the Label Prices 
and the Selling Prices: 


LABEL PrIcE, 25 30 50 75 1.00 . 1.25 1.50 2.00 2.50 3.00 5.00 10.00 


40 
48 60 9 120 150 180 240 300 860 600 12,00 


S | 


SELLING Pricn, 39 
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PATENTED MARBCE 31, 1870. 


CUTS SO INCHES IN WIDTH. PRICE, $150. 

In the introduction of this machine, the proprietor has endeavored to supply a long existing demand among Printers, Bookbinders, and 
Lithographers, for a cheap and reliable paper cutter. 

It will be seen by the above cut, and a trial of the machine, that such a result has been obtained ; and he would solicit your attention to the 
new features exhibited in this cutter. It wil! be noticed that a cut is produced with a long, broad knife, operated by a combination of screw and 
slots running diagonally, thus giving a sliding motion to the knife, obtaining a cut with great ease, smoothness, and accuracy, through a depth 
of from four to five inches. The cutter is so simple in its construction that no practical printer or binder can look at the cut without compre” 
hending its working. It has iron back and side gauges, and a movable table, thus enabling the operator to clamp paper or card board up to 
one-fourth of an inch. ; 

They have been in practical use for over eighteen months, and during that period the manufacturer has made such improvements in the 
machine as to fully warrant his claims, which are, that he has the simplest, cheapest, most durable, and most accurate paper cutter in the market. 

For further particulars, testimonials, terms, etc., address 


Ss. 0. PORBeA LT T =, 


| NEWSPAPER FOLDING MACHINES, GaGE Parer CUTTERS, ETC.» 
| MANCHESTER, N. H. 
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THE PRINTERS’ ENGINE, 


+s.ee> 


BAXTER’S PORTABLE STEAM ENGINE, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


COLT’S ARMS COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 
AWARDED FIRST PREMIUMS AT FAIRS OF AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 1869 AND 1870. 


THEY ARE PERFECTLY SAFE 


FROM FIRE AND EXPLOSION. 


It is a complete machine, having 


BOLLER, 
FURNACE, 
NO EXTRA INSURANCE TO 
PAY. ENGINE, 
SAFETY VALVE, 
THE BEST SMALL 
GOVERNOR, 


POWER ENCINE 


IN THE WORLD. 


WATER COCKS, 
HEATER, 


STEAM GAUGE, 
SIZES FROM 2 TO 10-HORSE POWER. 


in fact, everything ready to connect with water 


pipe and chimney flue, and will yield more 


power, with a given amount of fuel, than any 


The Largest ‘Size’ Occupies but 
4 1-2 feet floor space. 





engine ever made. 


ENGINE READY FOR USE. 
WE FULLY GUARANTEE THEM AS ABOVE. 






































sce, 
SIZE, SPEED, WEIGHT, AND PRICE LIST OF BAXTER’S STEAM ENGINE, 1871. 

Horse Power. (Size of Cylinder. Size of Pulley. Revolutions. | Floor Space. Height over all. Total Weight. Price. 
Two (2) | 3in. x 4in. 4in. x 9in. 300 | 24 feet. BK feet. ~ 4980 pounds. | $3500 
Three (3) 4in. x 43yin. Sin. x 12in. 266. | 3 * 64 * —_ * 675 
Five (5) Sin. x Sin. 63gin. x 14in. 240. 3% ee 3150 * 875 
Eight (8) 6in. x 6in. Tgin. x 16in. 200 4 * Big * 3750 * 1075 
Ten (10) Tin. x Tin. 8igin. x Qin. 170 44 * Ae 43:00—* 1250 


The Price includes Furnace, Boiler. Engine, Heater, Water Bottom, Guage Cocks, Safety Valve, Steam Valve, Governor Valve, Pump, Blow- 
off Cock, Smoke Jacket, Smoke Pipe Elbow and Steam Guage. In short, it is a ** self-contained machine,” ready to set up and run immediately. 


For further particulars, address 


or THE BAXTER STEAM ENCINE CoO., 
WM D. RUSSELL, President. ) 


PETER T. SPEER, Treasurer. - 18 PARK PLACE, N. Y:; 
HY. A. TWEED, Secretary. 
OR THE FOLLOWING AGENTS: 


GEO. H. STOVER & CO.. 75 Water Street, Pittsburg, Pa. CAMERON, BARCLAY & CO., Charleston, 8. C. 
TRIPP, EDDY & CO, 92 an! 94 Milk Street, Bostqn, Mass. R. FINDLAY’S SONS, Macon, Ga. 

COLT’S ARMS CO., Hartfoid, Ct. C. 8. HUNT & CO., 185 Gravier St., New Orleans, La. 
FRANK DOUGLASS, 180 Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. | E. B. BEACH, West Meriden, Conn. 


CHAS. H. SMITH, 135 N. Third Street, Philadelphia. SKINNER, LEARY & LINDSLEY, 25 Lawrence St., Newark, N.J- 
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UNIVERSAL PRINTING MACHINE. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


| HAMILTON & M°CNEAL, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


| 


| 
| 
| “The Strongest, Thorough Distribution, 


Square Impression, 
Most Durable, 


Impression Adjuster, 
Most Compact, 
Impression Throw-off, 


and Simple 


Roller Throw-off, 





of Presses.”’ 


Changeable Fountain. 





Merritt GALLY, INVENTOR. 


seco 


A FEW OPINIONS FROM THOSE HAVING THEM IN USE. 


‘“*In the first place, the machine is the invention of a thorough practical 
printer ; one who has had a wide experience in fine job printing, en- 
graving, and practical engineering.’"-—Rowell’s Newspaper Reporter. 


** Tt has certainly more good ‘ points’ about it than any other jobber 
we have ever used or examined.’’—Pearsol & Geist, Lancaster, Pa. 


‘“With this press I do all the presswork of the Patent Office specifi- 








* Your UNIVERSAL is, in every way, satisfactory.”—-Munroe & Metz, 
New York City. 

‘* We are happy to state that it works to our entire satisfaction.”—W. 
S. Robison & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

“T am entirely satisfied with it.”.—H. Gerrodette, Foreman “ Aldine” 
Press Room, Jas. Sutton & Co., New York. 

“T can truly - that my most extravagant hopes have been fully 
realized.”’--J. Stahl, Lockport, N. Y. 

“The half-medium UNiversaL gives us entire satisfaction.”"—W, 
H. Mathews, Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat and Chronicle. 


‘* Any of our friends who contemplate buying a press, would do well 
to call and see the little fellow work.’’"—Des Moines (lowa) Plain Talk. 


“The latest improvements are all combined in the UNIVERSAL.” — 
Macon (Ga.) American Union. 


** We find from actual test that it accomplishes everything claimed 
for it."—W. H. Beach & Son, Rochester, N. Y. 


do so. All are respectfully invited to call. 


38 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. } 
51 WATER ST., BOSTON. $ 





cations, some 150 to 200 forms per week ; i. ¢., this machine does press- 
work for thirty-five compositors.’"’-—Wallace A. Bartlett, Asst. Foreman 
in charge Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


‘* We haye had your UNIVERSAL press running for about three weeks, 
and are much pleased with its performance. We wish you to ship us 
immediately one half-medium, complete.”’-—H. 8. Crocker & Co., Sac- 
ramento, Cal. 


“It works to my entire satisfaction.”—J. Geo. Cramer, Rochester, 
RK. F. 
“T have found such extraordinary qualities in your press, that I am 
bound to recommend it to the craft.’’—L. W. Brant, Rochester (N. Y.) 
Volksblatt. : 

‘*We believe it has no — Sotee goons of its class.”"—R. 8. 
Lewis, Publisher Batavian, Batavia, N. Y. 

‘It must be admitted that this is the most thorough distribution 
ever attained on any job press.’’— Typographic, Boston. 

**T am perfectly satisfied with it.”"—D. G. Swan, Havana, II. 


ROBERT COVDDINGTON, 


120 NORTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


This Press is now on exhibition, and can be seen in operation, or practically tested, by any who may desire to | 
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A. & B. NEWBURY’S 


PRINTING MACHINERY 


-_ —-— -_e2fe  ——-_ — 


TIWPROVED COUNTRY NEWSPAPER PRESS. 





Great improve- 
ments have been 
made in this Press 
within the last tew 
months, making it 
one of the most de- 
sirable Presses in 
use; bein more 
compact, delivering 
the sheet printe 
side up, yesides 
other improve- 
mente ; and it is the 
Cheapest Press in 
the market. Will 
print Book, News- 
paper and Job work, 
in the best style; 
runs easy ; not liable 
to get out of repair, 
and may be run by 
hand at from 800 to 
1,000 impressions 
per hour, and by 
steam from 1,000 to 
1,200. 


Price, bed 31 by 46 
inches....... $1,000 





This includes 
Blankets, Roller 
Molds, Tapes, 
Wrenches, Boxing 
and Setting-up in 
any State east of the 
Miss ssippi River. 





TESTIMONIALS. 


Dansvit1z, N. Y., Nov. 16, 1870.” 
Messrs. A. & B. tow : 

GENTLEMEN :—I have had in my office in use for the last ten years, one 
of your Cylinder Presses. It is ready for a job at any time, and does 
splendid work, never having got out of order. 

Very truly yours, F. G. ROBBINS. 








GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y., May 19, 1870. 





Messrs. A. &. B. Newbury: 
I am running the first Newspaper Press you ever built. It is a first- 
rase press yet. 
Respectfully yours, GEO. W. HEATON. 


IMPROVED PAPER CUTTER. 
We have just remodeled our Paper Cutters, and furnish them with hon 
Frames of most beantiful design, and warrant them good. 
Price, packed for delivery ..................-0: $50 





PROOF PRESSES.—Iron Bed and Roll, varnished hard woud bodies, 
and carved pattern iron legs. 


Price, 83 by 28, with frame... ............ .. $45 
83¢ by 28, withoutframe .............. . B 

16 by 28, ot ll OES ASS 45 

Se. Tas fon vcckaces-tosee 58 
MITREING MACHINES, Barr Cutter........... 16 
LEAD CUTTERS, Spring Handles.... ......... 5 


COMPOSING STICKS, Our Improved, $1 50, and upwards, according 
to size: Common Screw, $1.40, and upwards. 


Address 
A. & B. NEWBURY, 
Coxsackie, New York, 
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Unrivalled in Excellence of Worknanstp---Unequald in in - Strength nd Durability. 


POTTER’S 


POWER PRINTING PRESSES. 


OFFICE, 10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK---MANUFACTORY, NORWICH, CONN. 








TESTIMONIALS FROM LEADING PRINTERS. 


Messrs. C. Potter, Jr. & Co.: Boston, December 14, 1870. 
GENTLEMEN :—The Presses are all in good running condition, and good enough for anybody. As the matter now stands, I think I have five 
(5) of the best Drum Cylinder Presses in the world. A. M. LUNT. 








Messrs. C. Potter, Jr. & Co.: 
GENTLEMEN : 


Boston, December 13, 1870. 


—Permit me, an entire stranger to you, and unsolicited, to let you know the great pleasure I have enjoyed in witnessing the 


wonderful and admirable workmanship of five of your Cylinder Printing Presses recently put up in the office of A. M. Lunt, in this city. 


Having 








been in the printing business for over forty years, I feel an interest in any advancement toward pertection in the art of printing ; and I can truly 


say I have, for the first time in my long — rience, seen the first perfect printing press. Allow me to congratulate you on your success, and to 
sav that defect» in ail other presses are in yours entirely obviated, and you have my best wishes for that prosperity in ‘Dasiness which your 
genius justly entitles you to. Yours, very truly, J. H. FARWELL. 
eco; 
SIZES AND PRICES: 
No. 0, 20x25 inches inside Bearers, . $1,275 No. 4, 32x50 inch. inside Bearers, Extra Heavy, 2,700 
No. 0, 21x27 “ os Extra Heavy, 1,475 | No. 5, 84x52 “ oi 2,900 
No.1, 24x30 “ - ™ «1,700 | No. 6, 40x54 “ “ " s “ 3,200 
No. 2, 95x35 “ ““ “ ““c 2.000 | No. ae 40x60 “ “ “ce “ce “ 3,500 
No. 3, 31x46“ “ “ “ 2500 ; 
EXTRA HEAVY PRESSES, FOUR ROLLERS COVERING A FULL FORM. - 
No.1, 24x30 inches inside Be arers, $2,200 No. 3, 31x46 inches inside Bearers, $3,100 
No.2, 25x35 “ Ae 4g 2,400 No. 4, 32x48 “ py a ge gt 3,300 


Counter Shaft, 2 Hangers, 2 Cone Pulleys, and 1 Driving Pulley, $50. Boxing and Cartage, No. 0, $25; other sizes, $50. 
Each Press is Furnished with RUBBER BLANKET, SET OF WRENCHES, SCREW DRIVER, 2 ROLLER MOLDS, and 2 SETS OF ROLLER STOCKS. 


©. POTTER, JR. & CO. 
TERMS CASE. No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 


J. F. HUBBARD. 


C. POTTER, JR. ALL MACHINERY SHIPPED FROM THE SHOP, AT NORWICH, CONN. 
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THE BEST COUNTRY PRESS EVER MADE FOR THE PRICE. 


POTTER'S IMPROVED COUNTRY PRESSES 
For Newspaper and Job Work, 











The above engraving is a correct representation of our Improved Country Newspaper and Job Press. Its general superiority of build; its 
greatly increased weight and strength; the several patented features introduced within the past few years; the superiority of its distribution, 
and correctness of register; the ease and facility with which it is worked by hand power, and its general neatness as a Printing Press, taken 
together, leaves little to be said in its favor to the intelligent craft for whose special convenience it has been constructed. While getting up a 
press calculated to meet all the wants of the Country Publisher, at a price within his means, we have carefully preserved in their perfection the 
teveral working parts. The finger motion, the combined distributions, and the improved fountain, all work with the smoothness and reliability 
of the same parts in the highest-priced presses built, giving a clearness and evenness of impression that cannot be excelled, and our country 
friends can purchase with entire confidence. 

In the following scale it will be seen that we build two sizes, in order to meet the requirements of smaller or larger newspapers ; also, that 
we build all sizes with the rack and screw as well, thus enabling us to meet the views of those who prefer that distribution to the combined 
table and cylinder. 

While the Press is made so as to be worth many hundred dollars more to the printer than heretofore—in its increased strength, its superiority 
of workmanship and consequent durability, its increased rolling and distribution, its perfection of register, and the greater perfection of all its 
parts—though adding largely to the cost of construction, YET THE PRICE HAS NOT BEEN ADVANCED. With all these improvements of construc- 
tion and size of machine, we hope to meet the wants of the trade generally. 


OVER FOUR HUNDRED OF OUR PRESSES EN USE?! 


SIZES AND PRICES: 





TABLE AND CYLINDRICAL DISTRIBUTION. BRACE AND SCREW DISTRIBUTION. 
HAND POWER. | HAND POWER. 
No. 8, 81x46 inches inside Bearers, . . . $1,200 | No.3, 81x46inchesinside Bearers, . . . $1,450 
No. 4, 32x50 “ “ . . . 1800 | No.4, 92x50 “ «“ ieee an 


For Steam Power, extra, $50. Boxing and Cartage, $50. 


Each Press is furnished with Wrenches, two Roller Molds, and nine Roller Stocks for Table Press,and Six Stocks 
for Rack and Screw. 


C. POTTER, JR. & CO., 


Terms Cash. No. 10 Sprvce SrTreeT, NEW YoRk. 
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DEGENER & WELLER ’S 
“LIBERTY'’ CARD AND JOB PRESSES, 


23 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF CENTRE. NEW YORK. 
First Premium World's Fair, London, 1862, and Paris Exposition, 1867. 


Tne SusscrisBErs respectfully solicit the attention of Proprietors and Superintendents of Printing Establishments to a brief description Jf 
their JOB and CARD PRINTING MACHINE, invented and patented by Frep. Orro DeGENER. 

‘THe COMBINATION OF PRINctPLEs in this popular Press are the result of over sixteen years’ experience in constructing and building many 
different kinds of Printing Machines in general use. 

The CLEARNESS AND DisTINcTNESs OF IMPRESSION on Visiting and Business Cards, Circulars, Letter or Bill Heads, etc.; the Perrect D1s- 
TRIBUTION Of the Ink; the Accuracy oF ReetsTER of every a of PRINTING IN COLORS; and the Facrurry and Sreep with which 
they = be propelled by treadle, without wearying or distracting the attention of the operator from feeding or piling his sheets, cannot be ex- 
celled. 

Their Stmpiictry AND STRENGTH OF CONSTRUCTION are proof against any ordinary accident, and nothing but the grossest carelessness can 
put them out of order. A boy of but little experience can run them with ease, and produce the Finest Cass oF Work; and where steam is 
used it can readily be attached at a nominal cust. 

The extensive sale of these Presses, and the continually increasing orders for them, made it necessary to extend our Manufactory, as well as 
to increase our facilities by the construction of SrectaL MACHINERY to expedite the building of the same—which enables us t> duplicate any 
part of our presses in case of accidental breakage. 


The following are the Advantages of this Press over all others: 


Smpiicity of ConstTrRucTION, DURABILITY, AND STRENGTH OF BurLp—in which the Best MATERIALS are used; Ease 1n RuNNING; the 
ABILITY TO PRINT A ForM AS LARGE AS CAN BE LOCKED UP IN THE CHASE; CONVENIENCE OF “*MAkIneG Reapy,”’ ApsusTING, OR CLEANING; 
facility of ConrecTING A ForM WITHOUT REMOVING IT FROM THE BeEp, as it can be brought into nearly a horizontal position. 

Three Rollers may be used for Inkinga Form. These are held in Stationary FIxTuREs, wiTHOUT SPRINGS, and are readily removed by 
the operator without soiling his fingers. 

Size No. 2 has a SpeciAL ARRANGEMENT for Printing Cards, by means of which Cards are dropped into a box below, or may at will be re- 
tained on the Platen for examination. 

While the impression is being taken, the Form, the Platen, and the Ink Distribyting Table are brought before the eye of the operator; and 
the Inking Rollers are always in sight. 

The face of the Bed never moves beyond the vertical line, therefore no type can drop out. 

The Fly-Wheel may run either way witheut altering the working of the Press. 


THE SPEED IS ACCORDING TO THE ABILITY OF THE OPERATOR, FROM 1,000 TO 2,500 PER HOUR. 
— ——- ore 
SIZES AND PRICES OF THE “LIBERTY” PRESS: 
No. 2.—Card and Circular Press, 711 inches inside Chase,. . . . . . . . . . $250.00 Boxing, $6.00 
No. 3.—Quarto-Medium, 1015 inches inside Chase, with Fountain, . ... . . 425.00 66 
No. 4.—Half-Medium, 13x19 inches inside Chase, with Fountain, ...... =. 6550.00 66 
Steam Fixtures for either size, $20. 
Fountain and Fountain Fixtures for No. 2 Press, extra, $25. 
{2 Three Chases, two sets of Roller Stocks, one Roller Mold, one Hand-Roller, and two Wrenches go with each Press. _grg 


DEGENER & WEILER, 
23 Chambers Street, Corner of Centre, New York. 
MANUFACTORY—DE ancy, Tompkins, AND MANGIN STREETS. 
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DENNISON @ CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


MERCHANDISE TAGS AND PATENT SHIPPING TAGS, | 


632 CHESTNUT STREET, CORNER OF SEVENTH, 
PHILADELPHIA. 























PRICE LIST PRICE LIST 
OF | ae 
DENNISON’S 


| DENNISON’S staid 
tna | SHIPPING TAGS. 


SHIPPING THES. 


PRINTING EXTRA. 
With Strings 50 cents extra. $2.25 per 1000. js 
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Printing Extra. 
With STRINGS 50c, extra. 
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$2.50 per 1000. = $2.50 per 1000. 
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$3.00 per 1 | $2.75 per 1000. 











$3.50 per 1000. 




















$3.00 per 1000. 

















$3.75 per 1000, $3.50 per 1000. 




















$4.00 per 1000, $3.75 per 1000. 














$4.75 per 1000. $4.25 per 1000. 























$5.50 per 1000. ~~] $5.00 per 1000, 








A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO PRINTERS AND STATIONERS. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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CHARLES MAGARGE & CO.,, 
PAPER, and PAPER MAKERS’ MATERIALS, 


WAREHOUSE, 80, 82 anv 84 Sovrm Sixra STREET. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE UNDERSIGNED OFFER TO THE TRADE THE FOLLOWING: 


MAP, PLATE AND PRINTING PAPERS, 

Copper Plate Paper various sizes and weights. 
Tinted Plate Paper * “ 
Lithograph and } — Paper 
Sizcd and Super Calendered Paper 

Card Paper.. ‘ 
Prin ting Pape r of all gra. tes. 
Manilla and Hardware Papers 
Hardware and Manilla, in rolls. 
Tympan Rolls, 24, 25, 28, 30, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inch, 
Drafting Paper, in rolls, 36 and 40 inch. 
Fine Glazed Colored Papers, all sizes and weights. 
Colored Papers suitable for Posters. 


BLANK BOOK PAPERS. 
COMPRISING BEST MAKES OF THE FOLLOWING SIZES: 
Imperial 23x31, 65 Ibs. 
Sup. Royal.. . . 20x28, 53 Iba. 
Royal...........sssesee 19x24, S Ibs, 
, 30, 32, and 36 Ibs. 
* 90° 24, 26, and 28 Ibs. 
19x94" 24 Ibs. , and 19x23, 21 Ibs. 


Demy 
Extra Folio 


Sn, OCTET 18x26, 25 Ibs. 
Check Folio............173¢x244g, 18 and 20 Ibs. 
i ‘ . 16, 18, 20, 22, and 24 Ibs, 
15x19, 20, and 22 Ibs. 
7, 12, 14, 16, and 18 Ibs. 
}, 12 and 13 Ibs. 
12x15, 9 lbs. 


CAP, LETTER, NOTE, AND BLOTTING PAPERS, &c. 


Folded Cap, plain and ruled, various weights. 
Flat and Folded Quarto Post, plain and ruled, various weights. 
Folded Note, plain and ruled, various weights. 
Packet and Commercial Post, plain. 
Packet Note, plain and ruled. 
Engine Sized ‘apers, 1734 x28, 30 Tbs. 
“ “ 16x26, 20, 22, 24, and 26 Ibs. 
17x22, "17 Ibs. 
Envelope Paper, 20x25, 18, 20, 22, 24, 25, 39, 35, and 40 Ibs, 
Blotting Paper, 19x24, 40, 60, 70, 80, 100, and 120 lbs, 
Tissue Paper, white and colored. 
Bond Papers, various sizes. 
Press Boards, 26x40, 24x38, and 24 by 29. 


“ “ “ 


TRUNK BOARDS, TAR BINDERS’ BOARDS, BONNET BOARDS, STRAW BOARDS, SOFT BINDERS’ BOARDS, 


PAPER MAKERS’ MATERIALS—Imported and Domestic Rags, Bleaching Salts, Wire Cloths, Feltings, Ultramarine. 


Papers made to Order at Short Notice, at our Wissahickon and Hanwell Mills. 


CHARLES MACARCE & CO. 








